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are real joys to the child who has Scott’s Emulsion as a 
right-hand companion. For thirty years Scott’s Emulsion 
has been helping children over critical periods— helping 
them to be well and enjoy life. 
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LOWNEY’S BREAKFAST COCOA has few equals and no superiors in the world. It won 
the GOLD MEDAL at the Pan-American Exposition in competition with the oldest and most 
widely known brands, and it won on quality. 

No ground cocoa shells, flour, starch, alkalies, dyes or chemicals are used in its manufacture. It 
is a natural product from the choicest of Cocoa’ Beans, and makes a wholesome, nutritious and 
delightful drink. A trial will convince. 








Sample can (1-4 1b.) sent on receipt of 15 cents in stamps. 


P. S. The Lowney Receipt Book sent FREE, telling how to make chocolate bonbons, fudge, 
caramels, icings, etc., at home. 
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LITTLE BLACK CANADA COMES BACK 
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a: old drover had had a wide and varied 
; experience in buying and handling stock 
=< of all kinds, and in the days when trans- 

portation was not the comparatively easy matter 
it is now. Several times during the long fall 
and winter term in District No. 17 I had 
oceasion to pass his tidy valley farm, and I 
availed myself often of his cordial and repeated 
invitations to .“‘stop over.’”’ I was lonesome and 
often homesick that winter, and more than once 
made the long trip for the express purpose of 
visiting him and his excellent wife. It was 
next to going home for me. 

I always managed, if possible, to get the old 
man to talk of his early adventures. One frosty 
winter evening, after ‘‘firing up’’ the big sheet- 
iron wood-stove, he told me the following story: 

**It was my first trip of any importance. My 
Uncle Ben had taken me with him for helper, 
and our destination was beyond the Canada 
line, where he planned to pick up a drove for 
the Eastern markets—a drove of dairy cattle. 
For a long time the hardy Canada cattle were 
very popular in the East, and a well-selected 
drove was sure to find a ready sale. 

“*My uncle took a longer time than usual in 
finding his animals, often following up the 
by-roads into remote back-country places; but 
the result was an unusually fine-looking drove. 

**At last, our number about made up, we 
headed our drove, a big one, toward home, still 
picking up an occasional promising animal. We 
were still in a rather rough back country, but 
we expected in a day or two to strike one of the 
regular roads for home. Not far north of us, 
and much of the time plainly in sight, lay the 
great, black Canada woods, where a mighty 
lumber business was even then establishing 
itself. 

“It was well along in the fall, and in almost 
every town of any size bosses and foremen, and 
often whole gangs of men, were’to be seen. 
They were big, burly fellows, every one of 
them. 

**Early one afternoon, a few miles before we 
came out on the main road, we passed a small 
but fairly comfortable house, snugly tucked 
away under a hill. A number of disheveled 
towheads appeared here and there from various 
coigns of vantage, and a like number of pairs 
of sharp eyes watched the passing drove shyly. 

“From a small but—for the season—very 
green pasture across the road an unusually 
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handsome black cow gazed at our long line of 
cattle as they ambled past. 

““As my uncle came up a woman came out 
of the house and walked quickly down to the 
road to intercept him—a rather small woman, 
with a worn, anxious face, on which there was 
a tense, set expression. Speaking rapidly, but 
in a low tone, as if not wishing the children 
to hear, she pointed to the black cow in the 
pasture, and asked him to buy the animal. 

‘‘Our number was now made up, but my 
uncle stepped to the pasture to examine the 
cow. As he laid his hand on the silken coat, 
noted the prominent milk veins, the finely 
shaped udder, the slender tail, the small horns 
and the fine, bony head, his face lighted up, 
and he asked the woman her price. It was 
more than the average, but he counted out the 
money without a word. 

‘*The woman took the bills and looked wist- 
fully at the cow as I drove it out of the pasture, 
then finally—and I thought half-apprehensively 
—at the children, still intent on the passing 
drove. ‘Then I heard her say, ‘Good-by to ye, 
darlin’ !’ And again, half under her breath, 
‘Little Black Canada, sure it’s good-by!’ and 
her hand went suddenly up to her throat. 

“Tt was not an unusual thing to find people 
loath to part with animals to which they had 
become attached, but I think both my uncle 
and I were already aware that here was a case 
much out of the ordinary. Yet we were hardly 
prepared for what followed when, presently, 
one of the children caught sight of the little 
cow that at first went quietly along with the 
drove. 

“There was an excited exclamation—then 
another. The whole group of children—there 
were five—rushed together to stare an instant 
breathlessly and with frightened, astonished 
faces, first at the black cow, then at the empty 
pasture, and again at us; and then with a long 
howl of wo they ran to their mother. 

** *Kids take it to heart, don’t they?’ mut- 
tered Uncle Ben, presently, in a rather gruff 
voice. 

‘I think he regretted the trade, although it 
was plainly what the woman desired. Dire 
necessity was evidently the skeleton in the 
closet in the little house under the hill. 

**But we immediately had other matters to 
claim our attention. As I have said, the cow 
started quietly, but hardly had we passed the 
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The | excellent pasture for the night, where they 


pasture line when our troubles began. 
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new purchase was flatly opposed to leaving | were milked and cared for, the little black cow 
home, and she was not long in letting us know | left the herd and proceeded to march up and 


it. She was apparently quiet and gentle enough, 
but she managed to lead us a merry pace. 

*‘She was a trifle under the average size, and 
lithe and quick as a cat. In this respect I 
never met her equal. Back and forth across 
the road she dodged in sharp, zigzag, erratic 
rushes that required all our skill, activity and 
wind to frustrate. 

‘*We were certainly an hour doing our first 
half-mile. A dozen times the cow would have 
passed us and returned except for Bets, the dog, 
who, although at that time scarcely more than 
a year old, was already keen and giving ample 
promise for the future. Time after time she 
blocked the lightning-like rushes of the cow. 

‘*But presently, as we rounded a long curve 
that topped the hill opposite the little house, 
the cow threw up her head alertly, stood as if 
listening a moment, then went forward of her 
own accord into the drove. I thought she had 
given up and that our troubles were over. But 
I had underestimated the little black cow. 

**Soon I saw her again. She was standing 
close to the stout worm fence in the edge of a 
piece of woods that here skirted the road, and 
she was perfectly quiet. Then I saw, close 
pressed round her neck, sundry pairs of chubby 
brown arms, and I caught a glimpse of a torn 
straw hat, an old sunbonnet and one or two 
towheads, all of which, on our nearer approach, 
vanished silently. When we came up to the 
cow she was gazing lonesomely into the silent, 
empty woods and uttering an occasional low, 
plaintive bellow. 

‘*There was a lump in my throat, for I knew 
it was the children’s last farewell. 

‘*For perhaps a mile after that the animal 
went along quietly; then we had the first 
experience repeated with variations. This time 
the rebellion was conscientiously persisted in 
until we stopped for the night. 

**Tt was most unusual. All the animals that 
we had secured hitherto had, most of them 
readily, and all of them after a period of stub- 
bornness seldom lasting more than half an hour, 
made themselves part of the drove, giving little 
further trouble. But the black cow utterly 
refused to mix with the herd, and paid not the 
slightest attention to any animal in it. 

‘When we had finally turned the cattle into an 


down the fence next to the road, snatching 
an occasional mouthful of grass, but for the 
most part gazing at the backward track and 
bellowing dismally. Her demonstrations became 
so pronounced before bedtime that Uncle Ben 
considered it unsafe to leave her in the pasture, 
and we secured her in a stable near the house. 
If her intention was ‘to make night hideous,’ she 
succeeded admirably. I doubt if any in the 
house slept much for her bellowing. 

“The next day she behaved much the same, 
except that toward night, finding her efforts 
continually foiled, she subsided into a kind of 
sulky quiet. She kept always in the extreme 
rear of the drove, and made only an occasional 
swift thrust for liberty. She still ignored the 
rest of the cattle. 

‘*About the middle of the next forenoon we 
passed through the outskirts of a large town. 
Here and there were little knots of lumbermen, 
usually quiet enough except for an occasional 





reckless fellow who had been drinking. 

**One of the men attracted my attention par- 
| ticularly because of his great size and striking 
j appearance. He must have been six feet four, 
| big and burly, and evidently a boss, for he 
seemed to be directing a load of supplies. 

‘*As he caught sight of the drove he pushed 
his old hat back on his head and tumed a 
; moment curiously. I never saw such a mighty 
beard. He was, indeed, an imposing-looking 
man, notwithstanding his rough dress. 

‘*The black cow liked the town still less than 
the open country, and her backward dashes 
again became frequent. One of these—promptly 
foiled by the ever vigilant Bets—must have 
attracted the big man’s attention, for he came 
close to the road and looked sharply at the 
cow as we approached. As usual, the animal 
was keeping as far as possible from the rest. 

**Still eying her intently, the lumberman 
hailed my uncle, his great, woodsy voice roaring 
out as if the few feet that separated the two 
had been as many rods. 

“**Get that cow up Bent Brook way, pard?’ 

**Uncle Ben nodded ; he was not in the habit 
of giving away his business. 

“**Thought ye must’ve. Big, sandy-haired 
critter ye bought her of, eh, pard ?’ 

‘A woman.’ 





** *No,’ said my uncle, shortly. 
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Ye don’t say!’ roared the big 
voice. The man was evidently taken aback. 
Then his face lighted suddenly. 

‘* *Pard, was that there woman kind o’ ordi- 
nary—f’r size, ye know ?” 

‘* ‘Rather small,’ said my uncle, thawing a 
little. 

“The big fellow nodded and came nearer. 
‘Pard, if ye don’t mind, I’ll clap holt th’ 
critter. Think I know her.’ 

‘*He approached the cow quietly, and pitching 
the big voice to a peculiar minor key, began to 
talk to her. I was sure that again I caught 
the words, ‘Little Black Canada.’ 

‘*The cow stood perfectly still as he lifted her 
head to look at her throat. I had noticed a 
little patch of white there—the only white spot 
on her body. 

‘*The lumberman turned abruptly. ‘Name’s 
Jarvis,” he said. ‘Boys calls me ‘‘ Big Jarve.”’ 
I raised that cow—or the woman did—’n’ th’ 
kids. Ain’t much on farmin’ myself. Mother 
to that critter there they always called Black 
Canada. Cur’us critter—never’d mix with other 
cows—stuck right t’ th’ woman ’n’ children— 
cosset, ye know. Same with this ’un. They 
called her ‘‘ Little Black Canada,’’ see? Great 
cows, both of ’em! 

“ *But I don’t see—’ 
‘Ever know Tim Nolan, pard? 
shook his head. 

“ « Best-hearted critter in th’ world—that Tim! 
Used to work ’long o’ me—foreman of a gang. 
Pard, you could tie to Tim. Saved my life 
onee, th’ critter did—near lost his own. ’T were 
a jam at the Crooked Raps. Had a little home 
up to Bent Brook—wife and four, five babies. 
Just filled th’ hull big heart of him. ’ Bout 
two year ago he left me an’ joined Pardoe’s 
gang up there, so ’s t’ be nigh them babies. 

I says to him when he was bound to go,— 
an’ so did my woman,—‘‘Tim,’’ we says, 


** *Sho-o-o! 


He broke off suddenly. 
My uncle 


“‘you take the little black cow.’ 
“‘Couldn’t,’’ says Tim. ‘‘For the wife 
and babies, Tim,’’ we says. And then he 


took her. 

‘“‘* Heard they was plumb et up with th’ 
cow. I don’t see. Pard, wa’n’t there no 
touse nor nothin’ when ye took the cow— 
young ’uns, ye know?” 

“‘Unele Ben explained briefly the circum- 
stances of the purchase. 

‘“‘The lumberman nodded. ‘Thought 
likely,’ he said; and directly a troubled 
look came into the keen eyes. ‘Heard the’ 
was an accident up to Pardoe’s a spell ago, 
and two, three was killed, — never dreamt 
could ha’ been Tim,—but—I—that cow, 
now,—pard, jus’ wait a breath. I can find 
out.’ 

‘*He hurried up the street, to come back 
presently with a somber face. 

“There was a certain gruffness in the 
big voice as he asked abruptly, ‘What’s 
the price o’ that cow, pard—delivered back 
where you got her, immediate ?” 

‘*My uncle considered a moment, then 
asked suddenly, ‘Was it Tim?’ There 
was a nod of the big head. 

‘*Uncle Ben turned to me and asked if I 
thought I could lead the cow back alone, 
and by taking the Smoky Bottom stage, 
rejoin him in twodays. I thought I could, 
and said so. Then he turned again to the 
lumberman. 

‘*Uncle Ben was shrewd at a bargain 
and not much given to sentiment, yet some- 
how I was not surprised when he named a 
price that I knew would not nearly reim- 
burse him. 

‘*Promptly the hand of ‘Big Jarve’ went 
into his breast pocket, to come out with a 
wad of bills. He counted out the money, 
then paused suddenly and looked keenly at 
my uncle. ‘Pard,’ he said, earnestly, 
critter’s wuth more’n that. I didn’t —’ 

‘* *Tt’s all right,’ said Uncle Ben. 

“The lumberman handed over the bills 
silently ; then he said, ‘She’s wuth more, but 
—I understand.’ He thrust out a huge hand. 
‘Shake, pard!’ My uncle ‘shook’ cordially. 

‘*Singling out another bill from his depleted 
‘wad,’—it was a twenty,—the big fellow turned 
tome. ‘Goin’ back right now, son?’ 

** ‘Right now,’ I said. 

‘*Up the street, in front of a hotel, a number 
of men, great, strapping fellows, were visible. 
He caught sight of them and his face brightened. 

‘“* ‘Wait a minute—Tim’s old gang,’ he said. 
A moment later he was among them, and pres- 
ently more rough hands went into inside pockets. 

‘‘He came back with a little roll of bills. 
Writing a few words laboriously on a scrap of 
paper, he wrapped it round the money, then 
looked hard at me. I liked the big fellow, and 
met his look squarely. He seemed satisfied. 

‘Jerking a huge thumb in the direction of 
Bent Brook, he said, ‘Tell that little woman 
up there, lad, that Big Jarve and the boys ain’t 
forgot Tim ; and you take and tell her, son, that 
they ain’t goin’ to forget th’ widder an’ babies, 
neither.’ Thrusting the roll of bills into my 
hand, he gave me a mighty slap on the back 
and was gone. 

“*Procuring a long, light rope and tying the 
cow, 1 was soon on the backward trip with her. 
I had never before seen such a change come 
over an animal as came over that homesick cow 
when she realized that at last she was free to 
take the backward track. Her head came up, 
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her eyes brightened, and all the fatigue of the 
unusual and bitterly protested journey seemed 
to roll away. ‘Taking the middle of the road, 
she promptly set the pace. 1 was a good walker, 
but she kept me busy. 

‘‘There was no driving about it. It was 
simply ‘follow your leader.’ There were a 
number of intersecting crossroads and various 
confusing ‘forks,’ but not once did the little 
cow hesitate. Unerringly she took the road 
home; and when we stopped for dinner I was 
confident that, notwithstanding our rather late 
start, we had accomplished half the distance. 

‘She ate but little of the fine aftermath where 
I tethered her, and when I came out after 
dinner, she was lowing for a start. 

“Tt was a little past sundown when we 
approached the little valley where was the 
house. The cow was growing tired, but quick- 
ened her pace here. 

**As we approached the brow of the hill 
there was a rustling of the bushes, and directly 
a sturdy, yellow-haired youngster shot out into 
the road with his hands full of wintergreen. 
One look, and an amazed, joyful expression 
came over his face. 

‘Dropping his burden, without a word he 
turned and ran down the hill, and if ever a pair 
of bare brown legs flashed up and down, his did 
on that October evening. When half-way down 
the slope he gave a yell, followed by others 
at intervals of about a rod. As he shot into the 
yard I caught the words, ‘Muvver, muvver, 
B’acky’scomin’ ! Muvver, she’scomin’—home !’ 

‘Then the whole family swarmed into the 
yard. I quickly slipped the rope from the little 
cow. She broke into a trot, then into a sharp 
gallop. She wasn’t tired any more. With a 


FRIEDA . . - WAS SOBBING 
IN A WAY THAT 
FRIGHTENED HIM. 


DRAWN BY CHASE EMERSON. 





T was not altogether Ford’s fault that he did 
not understand. In that overworked family 
it did seem as if they might have one mem- 

ber who was a little care-free. For even the 
mother worked, sitting eight hours a day at her 
cashier’s desk, and Bertha and Will, while still 
in their early twenties, had worn faces and 
tired-looking shoulders. Frieda and Ford were 
still in school, but Frieda painted dinner-cards 
and paper-doll sets that brought a dollar and a 
half at the Woman’s Exchange. 

Only Ford had never worked. Somehow the 
others conspired to give Ford as much as they 
could of the good time they could not have, for 
Ford was the youngest; that is, of course, 
Frieda was his twin, but Frieda was a girl; and 
besides, Frieda had always seemed grown up. 

The twins were as different as twins sometimes 
are. Ford was handsome, irresponsible, lazy, 
good-natured ; Frieda was a little wiry bundle 
of nerves, and plain-faced, keen, irritable. No 
wonder nobody ever petted Frieda. 

Six years before, when the twins were ten, 
their father had died. Frieda remembered every 
minute of that time, because, as usual, she kept 
doing the wrong thing. 

Somehow guessing that her father’s death 
meant straitened circumstances for them all, 
Frieda had pounded her way into her mother’s 
darkened room, holding out her bullfrog bank. 
When her mother tried gently to tell her that 
the few little dimes need not be sacrificed, the 
child, already overwrought, burst into a passion 
of reproaches, so that her mother sent her to 
her room: for the rest of the day. 

Shortly after, Ford came stealing to Frieda’s 








joyful low, she charged down the hill and 
straight into the yard, and—well, I never saw 
the like! Round and round she went in little 
short circles, tossing her head, and only stopping 
to lick eagerly the arms, necks and faces of 
the shouting crowd that swarmed around, over 
and under her. And such a jubilee! 

“But when I came up to the little yard the 
joyful clamor quickly ceased and gave place to 
frightened whisperings, while the small faces 
were turned appealingly to mine. I smiled 
reassuringly and said it was all right, at which 
joy again returned to the eager faces. 

‘*T at once went up to the woman, who, like 
the children, had watched my approach in fur- 
tive appeal, and delivered Big Jarve’s message. 
She listened at first as one who half-understood. 
I repeated the message, and placed the little 
roll in her worn hands. 

‘“Opening it, she saw the bills, glanced at the 
big lumberman’s awkward scrawl, and then 
sank in a little heap on the grass without a 
word. Luckily the children did not see. 

‘*T was alarmed, but needlessly, for she was 
up again in half a minute. She looked toward 
the shouting children, then at the house, and 
then, with her face turned toward the great black 
Canada woods, said fervently, ‘God be good to 
Big Jarve an’ the b’ys! God be good to ’em 
forever!’ And then, ‘It’ll save the roof for the 
childer, glory be!’ 

‘*When once more I reached the top of the 
hill, I stopped for a last look at the little valley. 
It was a pretty picture; I can see it yet—the 
tiny house under the hill, the woman in the 
doorway, and, still surrounded by a joyful 
group, Little Black Canada, already beginning 
to graze contentedly in the home pasture.’’ 
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‘* Frieda, ”’ he whispered, ‘‘ 
quiet, couldn’t we go out in the yard and play ?”’ 


**Ford!’’ cried Frieda. 
to play ?’’ 
over her, Ford looked so wobegone. 

**T can’t leave my room,” she said, ‘‘but you 
may take my best paints and go up in the attie. 
Here’s the Greenaway book.’’ 

From that day Frieda had taken care of Ford 
and brought him up, for the rest of the family 
were too busy. He had rather a quarrelsome 
upbringing, it must be confessed, for Ford was 
a tease, and Frieda had a caustic tongue, and 
occasionally, sad to tell, a pair of energetic little 
fists: Now that they were sixteen, Frieda no 
longer used her fists, but her tongue was una- 
bated. In the last years, in fact, ever since she 
had been in the high school, Frieda had been 
growing worse and worse. 

One Sunday afternoon her mother, stretched 
out wearily on her couch, had a long talk with 
Frieda. It was dreadful, she said, for a girl 
of Frieda’s age to be growing into such a shrew, 
and it was so hard for them all. If only Frieda 
were more like Ford. 

Frieda listened very quietly. 

“I’m sorry,’’ she said, at last, ‘‘but I don’t 
seem able to help it. But, mother, why are 
you getting up? I’m going to get supper.’’ 

‘*Ford wants an omelette, ’’ replied her mother. 

Up in her room, Frieda looked out at the 
sparrows in the budding trees. 

“‘T’m just horrid, horrid, horrid!’’ she said. 
“*T just can’t be good, but it seems as if it would 
be easier if only somebody understood.’’ 

The very next evening Ford himself came 


**How can you want 





Then a sudden realization swept |” 














down upon her. The twins were in the library, 
studying. Frieda had finished her Latin and 
algebra. She was learning ‘‘St. Agnes’ Eve’’ 
by heart while she mended one of Ford’s socks, 
and also kept an eye on Ford’s lessons. 

‘*Stupid, ames isn’t amas! Can’t you see the 
difference? Why is it subjunctive, anyway? 
What’s the rule, do you remember ?’’ 

Or ‘‘X equals the barrels, not the apples. 
Any idiot —’’ 

Ford suddenly clapped his book shut and 
leaned back. ‘‘Frieda,’’—he had the air of the 
worm that turns, after due premeditation,— 
‘* Frieda, you are the crossest girl I ever knew.” 

His quiet tone, even more than his words, 
struck home, but Frieda answered: 

“Tf I am the crossest girl, you are the laziest 
boy I know!”’ 

**Thanks.”” He was still looking at her in 
that disconcerting way. Frieda stumbled a little 
with the words, as she went on: 

**You don’t care; you don’t try. You don’t 
eare a thing for study, when we’re all save, 
save, saving, and working so hard to send you 
to college next year. Bertha and Will have just 
set their hearts on your distinguishing yourself 
at college, because they could never go. And 
you could if you just would, because you get 
such good marks now.”’ 

**Because you help me.’’ 

This was perfectly true, as Frieda knew, 
and it turned the course of her remarks. 

‘*But the examinations come in June, and 
I can’t help you then.’’ 

** And you can’t help me afterward,’’ contin- 
ued Ford, impartially. ‘‘ You can’t go to college 
with me.”’ 

What was there in those words that made 
Frieda turn so white, that made her voice 
so queer ? 

“*T know that I can’t go to college!’’ she 


said. 

‘*Frieda,’’ he asked, utterly astonished, 
“*Frieda, do you want to go to college ?’’ 

“Ford,’’ she whispered, breathlessly, 
“do I want to!”’ 

“TI didn’t know you wanted to,” said 
Ford. He was groping in bewilderment 
among the crowding new thoughts that 
were coming in upon him. He could not 
remember that he had ever in his life heard 
Frieda say she wanted anything. 

As for Frieda, she had dropped her head 
on the table before her, and was sobbing in 
a way that frightened him. Her little thin 
hands were stretched out, hard-knotted. 
Ford did not know why the sight of those 
shiny knuckles hurt him so. It does hurt 
to grow up all in a minute. 

“‘Goodness knows’’—Ford, still bewil- 
dered, was talking to himself more than to 
Frieda—‘‘I don’t want to go to college, 
and you do, and you’re as clever as they 
make ’em. Of course you must go to col- 
lege. I never thought about it before.’’ 

Frieda, practical, however hysterical, 
lifted her head. 

**Of course I can’t go. There isn’t money 
enough for two. I meant only that I 
wanted you to care a little more about going 
when it means so much.’’ 

**T’m not going to college, and you are.’’ 
It did not sound like Ford at all, that quiet, 
grown-up decision. 

**The others won’t let you,” said Frieda. 

‘*Don’t they generally let me do what I 
please ?’’ asked the tyrant. “I please 
that you go to college, and that I go into 
business—in Will’s office, on the day after 
commencement. ’’ 

**No!l’’ eried Frieda, hot color coming 
into her pale cheeks. ‘‘If the others will 
let you, I won’t! Do all this for me, when 
I have always been mean to you!’’ 

‘*Not always,” said Ford, dryly. ‘“‘I might 
mention a few things you’ve done for me. 
*Bout time I took a turn.’’ 

“*T won’t let you!’’ 

“I say, come round here, can’t you? Sit 
down—there youare! Now talk sense. I don’t 
want to go to college, but if I did—if I did, 
I’d rather have you go. Now what are you 
erying for ?’’ 

With a wet but shining face pressed against 
his, Frieda whispered, ‘‘It isn’t college, Ford, 
although no one knows how I want to go—it’s 
just that you understand!’’ 
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Keeping Early Hours in Vienna 


F one who is in Vienna sets out to do as the 
| Viennese do he will spend most of his 

evenings at home. ‘To be indoors before ten 
is doubtless good for his health, and unquestion- 
ably it is good for his purse. 

‘* The explanation,’’ writes Reginald de 
Koven, the composer of ‘‘Robin Hood’’ and 
other popular operas, ‘‘is to be found in a 
peculiar custom which seems almost medieval 
in its rigidity. ‘There are few separate private 
houses in Vienna, almost everybody living in 
apartments, much as in Paris. According to 
law, the door of each building is closed at ten 
o’clock at night. 

‘*After that time the janitor is entitled to 
collect from the tenant a sum varying from 
eight to twenty-five cents for every one, resi- 
dent or visitor, who enters the house. Persons 
who are accustomed to stay out beyond the 


























mystic hour of ten find it economical to com- 
pound with their janitor, to pay him so much 
a year in place of the nightly ‘damages’ which 
he has the legal right to assess. 

‘*But this small fee to be paid to the janitor 
has an absolute influence on music in Vienna, 
for—no matter what the concert or musical 
entertainment, or what the price people may 
have paid to hear it—about twenty minutes of 
ten, whether the concert is over or not, the 





JHE difference between 
visiting the House of Com- 
mons as a private citizen 
and going there as a member of 
Parliament is almost too great to be quite realized. 
The difference is a feeling rather than a real 
fact. When you approach St. Stephen’s as a 
private citizen, the policemen who guard its 
approaches and the gateway of the members’ 
yard eye you critically, not to say with a 
superior air. 

These policemen are the pick of the police 
force, and are very intelligent. They wave the 
private citizen on from the members’ gate to 
the general entrance with an air which leaves 
no room for doubt. 

At the general entrance the private citizen is 
admitted, carefully, as one might say, to the 
outer corridor. Here, turning to the left hand, 
he can look down into the spacious Westminster 
Hall, where so many great events in English 
history have occurred. Statues of kings and 
queens and princes range along the wall. 
Straight ahead of him are corridors approached 
by steps and lined with statues of the great 
men of parliamentary fame, such as Burke, 
Pitt, Falkland, Fox. 

Passing through this long hall of worthies, 
flanked by what are called conference-rooms, 
where members may meet deputations or their 
secretaries, the visitor comes, after a few hun- 
dred feet, to the steps approaching the outer 
lobby of the chamber itself. Here other police- 
men, tall, intelligent, watchful, ask his business 
—which is probably to see a member of the 
chamber by appointment. If his reply is satis- 
factory, he is then admitted to the big outer 
lobby. 

Any one entering this lobby for the first time 
must be greatly impressed. Its majestic propor- 
tion and beautiful, lofty dome give it an air of 
grandeur. 

From its doorways and the gloom beyond 
come slowly, thoughtful and preoccupied, mem- 
bers of Parliament. They are making for the 
inner lobby, called the members’ lobby, on the 
margin of the chamber itself, or are going out 
to some of the numerous committee-rooms or 
refreshment-rooms. All is busy quiet. 

But suddenly you will see these same members 
hurrying back in answer to the summons of 
bells sounding simultaneously throughout all 
the precincts of the vast edifice. A division 
upon a measure is being called. These busy 
legislators pressing into the inner lobby are as 
much under the discipline of the rules of the 
house as a schoolboy in the strictest academy. 
‘The member’s master is the ‘“‘whip’’ of his 
party, who will not let him go out of the house 
without a ‘‘pair’’—without, that is, some one 
ou the opposite side. 






FROM CHAIR TO THRONE. 


ANDING in the very middie of the 
spacious outer lobby, you look in one 


direction and see members of the House 
of Commons entering their distant chamber, and 
turning in the other direction, you see the peers 
of the realm entering the House of Lords. 

That is a beautiful vista which sweeps from 
the chair of the Speaker in the House of Com- 
mons to the throne of the king in the House of 
Lords. The building was so constructed that 
the king, sitting on his throne, looking down 
the long lane of chambers, corridors and lobbies, 
could see at his duty in his high, wooden can- 
opied chair, the first commoner of England, the 
Speaker of the House of Commons. 

1 seem to have strayed from my original 
purpose, but in reality I have not done so. I 
wanted the reader to see in his mind’s eye 
what any private citizen would see who is 
admitted to the members’ gallery in the house 
and looks down on the swarming politicians, 
the majority with their hats on, each playing 
his own or his party’s game. I wanted to 
picture, as it were, what the specially favored 
citizen sees when he is admitted into the special 
gallery, within a hand-touch of members of 
the Commons, besides the chamber itself. He 
cannot fail to be struck by the decorum of the 
house; he certainly does feel how great is the 
dignity which surrounds the black-robed figure 
of the Speaker, who sits in his great chair, 
sometimes from three in the afternoon until 
three in the morning, with perhaps a break of 
half an hour for a hasty dinner. 

I have written of the way the private citizen 
is treated by the guardians of the gates. Now 
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audience begins to trail out, so as to get home | 
before closing time. 

‘Such a condition of things seems almost 
incredible in a modern city like Vienna. Yet 
I have assisted at concerts, and particularly 
at the famous Strauss concerts at the Stadt 
Garten, when the closing numbers have been 
played to a corporal’s guard, the rest of the 
audience, in the spirit of true economy, having 
gone home to save their kreutzers.’’ 






suppose you are a new member 
of the House of Commons. 

As you come down Whitehall 
and approach the palace of 
Westminster, you naturally suppose that you 
will have to explain yourself to the policemen 
on guard. You may be very proud of being 
elected, but your pride will not justify you in) 
assuming that you will be recognized offhand | 
asamember. Yet as you come to the crossing | 
before the gates of the members’ entrance, you 
will find a couple of policemen stopping all traffic | 
for you. You walk through a 
lane made of omnibuses and 





they come up the floor, and the members present 
bow also. 
mace is put upon it. The Speaker and the | 
chaplain bow to each other now, and stand at 
the head of the table. The doors are shut; 
such members as are in the chamber take their 
places. The chaplain reads the psalms, then 
offers a prayer. The members turn their faces 
to the wall. A solemn stillness pervades the 
place. The prayer over, the Speaker proceeds 
to the chair, and the chaplain slowly leaves the 
chamber. 


Presently the doors are closed, there comes a | 


mysterious knocking, the sergeant-at-arms looks 
out through a small grating and asks who 
demands admittance. The reply comes: 

**A message from the king!’ 

The doors are again opened, and there comes 
slowly in a gray-headed, stately figure in a 
splendid scarlet uniform. He bows to the chair. 
Half- way up the chamber he bows again. 
Having reached the table, he bows once more. 
It is Black Rod. 

He reads the message summoning the faithful 
Commons to the House of Lords to hear the 
king’s speech read. This done, Black Rod 
retires slowly from the chamber backward, 
bowing three times as before. 

The king’s speech having been read by the 
Lord Chancellor,—I cannot describe that inter- 
| esting ceremony here,—the Speaker returns 
in state with the sergeant-at-arms and the mace 

to the House of Commons. 





carriages with a new and em- 
barrassing sense of impor- 
tance. You had forgotten, 
perhaps, or did not know, 
that a member may have all 
traffic stopped for him any- 
where in the streets of London 
if he is on his way to the 
House of Commons, 

At the gate where you ex- 
pected to be challenged the 
tall policeman touches his hat. 
It is at once disconcerting and 
flattering. How did he know 
you were a member? You 
go down through the yard to 
the cloisters, and other police- 
men salute you. How do 
they know? 

Take my own experience— 
if I may be so personal. As 
I came to the cloister, the policeman touched 
his hat. ‘‘Good day, sir!’’ he said. 

“‘Good day to you!’’ I answered. 

“ Everything all right at Gravesend, Mr. 
Parker ?” 

Well, in the language of the strests, you 
might have knocked me down with a feather! 
He not only knew my name but also my con- 
stituency! I am bound to say, however, that 
in this particular instance the policeman had 
friends in the constituency. 

I came on into the outer corridor of the mem- 
bers’ entrance. Another policeman respectfully 
welcomed me with a salute and my name. 
Inside, the superintendent also knew me! And 
so on up the staircase. 

There really was nothing mysterious about it 
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all. These picked policemen have excellent 


The taking of the oath is 
not a very formidable or a very 
solemn proceeding, inasmuch 
as the only order of precedence 
observed is that a private 


ister. 

‘The clerks of the house hand 
the Bible and the oath, which 
is printed upon a card, to a 
half-~iozen members at a time. 


repeat the oath and kiss the 


in full. After this they are 
escorted to the Speaker’s 
chair, where they are quietly 


the Speaker shakes hands 
with them, silently welcoming 
them to the chamber. 

If, however, a member is elected at a by-elec- 
tion, or if he happens not to take the oath on 
the day set apart for that purpose, the ceremony 
is more elaborate. In the presence of the whole 
house, the member is escorted up the floor by 
two members who act as sponsors, as it were, 
and the ceremony is performed as before; with 
this difference, however, that the new man is 
greeted with cries of welcome from whichever 
side of the house he happens to belong to—and 
sometimes from the other side. 


“MUSTN'T DO THAT!” 


re wi HE mode of taking the oath was extremely 
interesting to myself, because, although 
=) a new member and not at home in the 


They reach the great table; the | 


member makes way for a min- | 


Standing in a row, they all | 


Book. Then they make their | 
way to the table of the house, 
where they sign their names for two days for the opportunity to speak on 


memories. They get hold of the biographical | chamber, I could not help observing the amusing 
picture-books of the house, and study the faces | differences between the new members and theold. 
of all the new members, possibly fora week or The old members were noticeable by their 








ten days before the house opens. They seldom | 
or never make a mistake. The first time I got | 
into a hansom to go home late at night, I told | 
the policeman my address; he never forgot it— | 
and I was only one of nearly seven hundred. 

That is interesting as showing the wonderful | 
system which governs the house. 
has not been made, it has grown. 

Everything connected with the chamber is) 
what may be called ‘‘expert.’’ It has the repu- | 
tation of being the best club in the world, and | 
so I think it is. It is also, I think, the best 
disciplined and best organized administration in 
the world. 

I had seen and heard debates in the House | 
of Commons as a private citizen. I had dined 
there; I knew several of the ministers and 
many of the members personally, yet I never | 
can forget my first entrance into the chamber 
as ‘ ‘the elect of the people. ’’ 

It was at the taking of the oath of allegiance 
after the last general election in 1900. The 
house was to meet at three o’clock. That is 
the hour at which the Speaker and the chaplain 
enter the chamber and prayers are read. 


WHEN THE OATH IS TAKEN. 


WAS there promptly to the moment. In 

the inner lobby I stayed to see the 

Speaker and the chaplain enter the 
chamber. It is a stately proceeding. You see 
the sergeant-at-arms, in rosetted coat, silk stock- 
ings, knee-breeches and sword, coming slowly 
along the corridors from the Speaker’s room, 
the Speaker in his silk stockings, knee-breeches, 
silk robe and wig following with the chaplain. 
Only three persons, but we have in them the 
throne, the church, the state centered. 

Every one stands still as they pass; there is 
no hurrying to and fro now. The doorkeepers, 
erect in their handsome liveries, are motionless 
and respectful. The trio pass into the chamber. 
Three times the Speaker and chaplain bow as 





| cheerful familiarity with each other, and by the 
way they lounged, with an air of possession, 
on the green benches. 

The new member alternately sat or stood, 
not quite at ease, at one moment ready to elbow | 
| his way into the throng crowding round the | 


| stepping back again, nervously stroking his silk | 





| his name, but only by his constituency. That 
is to say, he is called ‘‘the member for North- 
| ampton, ’* or Aberdeen, or whatever it may 
| chance to be. 

There is an expression called getting your 
sea legs aboard a ship. Weil, getting your 
parliamentary legs is a far more difficult thing, 
except to the very young and, therefore, self- 
possessed, or to a member highly charged with 
his own importance. 

For myself, I found my legs by asking ques- 
tions at what is called question-time. That is 
to say, I put a couple of questions on the ques- 
tion-paper addressed to a certain cabinet minis- 
ter. I had only to rise in the house when the 
Speaker called my name and say, ‘‘ Mr. 
Speaker, I desire to ask the colonial secretary’’ 
—or whoever it might be—‘‘question thirty- 
nine.’’ 

That seems a very simple operation, but the 
sound of your own voice for the first time in that 
chamber is embarrassing and distant. Not that 
the operation is so trying in itself, but when 
you are a new member and your name is called, 
nearly every other member looks up from his 
paper with critical curiosity, to see what you 
are like, to hear your parliamentary voice. 


THAT MAIDEN SPEECH! 


is, however, a good way to make yourself 
i: ease, and it is well to remember that 
people who are much at home before all 
kinds of audiences outside of the house are not 
always at home there. Great lawyers, profes- 
sors, historians, admirals, generals, men who 
have been familiar with public speaking all 
their lives, have sat for years in the house 
without opening their mouths more than once, 
and then to make their maiden speech. 
| It must not be forgotten that every man is 
playing his own game in the House of Com- 
mons, and that if he is on the government side 
all the opposition are critically listening, perhaps 
seornfully listening, while people of his own 
| side will not be favorable until he has shown 
‘the mettle of his pasture.’’ 
And that maiden speech ! 





I had been waiting 


the budget, but when the instant came, 


| although the house was more than half-empty, 
| I would gladly have run away. 
announced and presented, and | 


I have been under fire more than once in my 
life, but I never experienced anything like that : 
not because I had not something to say,—I was 
deeply anxious to say certain things,—but my 
throat got dry and my sight got dim and my 
senses became confused, although I do not 
think I trembled. 

I had good matter prepared, I think, so far 
as facts were concerned, although I had not 
prepared a word so far as form went. I am 
bound to say that the house must have listened 
to me with great patience. I spoke for about 
twenty-five minutes, and although some mem- 
bers on the opposite side smiled sarcastically, 
and although my own side seemed to encourage 
me very little, —I was too embarrassed to know, 
—I managed for about four-fifths of the time to 
keep my head and not collapse. Then there 
were some interruptions, not wholly unfriendly, 
and they threw me off. The remaining fifth of 
the speech was full of repetitions. 

The next day the newspapers treated me in a 
kindly way, although one of the most important 
of the opposition papers said I was a great 
disappointment. I do not wonder. I certainly 
| was a greater disappointment to myself than I 
| could possibly have been to any other human 
| being. Agitated, overanxious as I was, my 
wonder now is that I did not break down. 

It mast not be thought that you can speak at 





The system | | table to take the oath, at another hesitating and | |any time in the Hiouse of Commons on any 


question. The fact is, you may have to wait 


hat. He greeted new members like himself six months before your particular subject comes 


with a self-conscious and yet vague and far- 
away air. I suppose I was much like the 


| others. At the same time I could get a good | 
| deal of amusement out of my own and ri 


| inexperience. 
There are many trying moments in the life | 
of the new member. He has much to learn, and 


wo betide him if he does not learn quickly! } 
In the house a member may sit with his hat | 


on, but he must not stand with his hat on. He | 


up in the course of procedure. Then, when it 
is possible, you have to catch the eye of the 
Speaker. 





IN THE MATTER OF POLITENESS. 


W the Speaker generally answers first, 
quite naturally, to the eye of the members 
of the ministry, and after that to the most 

important of the private members. While you 


may not pass between another member address- | are awaiting your turn or opportunity, the debate 


ing the house and the Speaker of the house. 
If he does, there will be cries of ‘‘Order! 
Order !’’ 

That sort of thing an old member would never 
do. A new member may, however, forget 
himself or may not be aware of the rule, and 
will pass up the middle gangway between the 
Speaker and a member addressing the house. 
It isa bad moment. Nobody has any sympathy. 
‘‘Order! Order!’’ sounds all over the chamber. 
Sometimes he turns to go back, but this is 
difficult, and then perhaps he turns himself | 
into ridicule by crouching down and hurrying | 
shamefacedly and abjectly to his seat. 

I have to admit that I once came between 





| may, through no fault of yours or of the house, 
come to an untimely end, and your speech does 
not occur. Your labor seems thrown away. 

One of the oldest members of the house, 
however, told me once that no speech he had 
ever prepared and not delivered was wasted. 
He always put the notes away, because every 
subject is recurrent, and conditions do not so 
swiftly change that the notes put by will not 
be useful for a future occasion, with proper 
modification. 

One of the things that struck me first and 
especially in the house was the polite way in 


| which members were treated by one another, 


no matter how strongly opposed politically. I 


a member addressing the house and the Speaker, | have heard hard things said in the House of 
but so quickly, and I was placed so advan-| Commons, and I have been a spectator on an 
tageously, that I think only one voice called occasion of violence, but there is very little, if 
‘“‘Order! Order!’’ But one of the oldest mem- | any, speaking that is personally offensive. 
bers growled at me as I passed him, ‘‘ Mustn’t | It is wonderful, too, how you grow to respect 
do that! Mustn’t do that!” I did not do it| persons with whose ideas you have no sym- 
again. pathy. You see that their ideas are natural 
Members are extremely tenacious of tradition | to them, and you understand that if you had 
and custom. A member is never spoken to by | had the same set of circumstances surrounding 
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you, you might have been influenced to take 
the same views. 

The thing I disliked most when I entered the 
house was being obliged, when a division upon 
a measure was called, to ‘‘make tracks’’ into 
the lobby and pass through a turnstile slowly, 
with three or four hundred others, like a lot of 
schoolboys—this sometimes twenty times in a 
day. It struck me as being a wicked waste of 
time. 1 am bound to say also it seemed rather 
commonplace and stupid. But there it was, 
and you had to take it or leave it. 

In the House of Commons you are one of a 
number who, in order to be effective, work as 
amass. Yet the ‘‘divisions’’ are dull business 
except when there is going to be a close division 
on an important measure. 
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But you are rubbing shoulders with men, 
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cabinet ministers, men of reputation, some of 
whom you have known by name for many 
years. You are associated with them in the 
government of the country, and nothing is more 
delightful in the House of Commons than the 
simplicity and the quiet, friendly informality of 
the government with their supporters. 

I get many agreeable things out of my life in 
the House of Commons, but no impression 
made upon me at all compares with the 
impression of delight which I have at being in 
touch with a large body of men, most of whom 
have done things, most of whom are represent- 
ative of important interests—great merchants, 
great railway men, great financiers, great his- 
torians, great scientists, great lawyers, notable 
gentlemen of notable families, all devoting their 
lives to the service of their country. 


HOW OBADIAH BROUGHT ABOUT A THANKSGIVING 
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HAT an innocent and helpless baby should 
be named Obadiah Waddle was an outrage 
which the infant unceasingly resented 

from the time he got old enough to realize the 
awful gulf that lay between his name and those 
of his more fortunate mates. The experiences 
of his first day at school were branded into his 
soul; and although he made friends by his 
bright face and kind and honest nature, 
scarcely a day passed during his six years of 
village schooling without his absurd name 
flying out at him from some unsuspected 
ambush and making him wince. 

It was bad enough when the guying came 
from a boy, but when a girl took to punning, 
jeering or giggling at him it seemed as if his 
burden was greater than he could bear. Then 
he would go home through the woods 
and fields to avoid human beings, so 
hurt and unhappy that nothing but his 
mother’s greeting and the smell of a 
good supper could cheer him. 

At home he had no trouble. His 
mother and his baby sister called him 
Obie, and sweet was his name on their 
lips. His father, who had objected to 
‘‘Obadiah’’ from the first, called him 
Bub or Bubby; but one can bear 
almost any name when it comes with a 
loving smile or a pat on the shoulder, 
which was Mr. Waddle’s way of ad- 
dressing his only son. 

Very early in life it had been ex- 
plained to Obadiah that he was named 
for his mother’s favorite brother, who 
went to California to live, after hanging 
a silver dollar on a black silk cord 
round the neck of his little namesake. 

Obadiah often looked at this dollar, 
which was kept in a little box with a 
broken earring, a hair chain, a glass 
breastpin and an ancient ‘‘copper’’ ; 
and sometimes on circus days or on the 
Fourth of July he wished there was no 
hole in it that he might expend it on 
side-shows and lemonade or on mon- 
strous firecrackers. 

But he knew that his mother valued 
it highly because Uncle Obie gave it to 
him, and because there were little dints 
in it made by his vigorous first teeth ; 
so he always returned it to the box 
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cows that would never answer to his call 
again. 

‘*Well, I am ashamed of myself!’’ said Mrs. 
Waddle, after a few moments, bravely drying 
her eyes. ‘‘And I’m wicked, too! I’ve just 
wished that something would happen so we’d 
have to go back East, and it’s happened; and 
we might have all been killed. And I’m going 
to stop just where I am. I don’t care where 
we live—or how we live—so long as we are all 
together—and well—and there’s a crust in the 
house and water to drink.’’ 

Rising, she seized the broom and began vigor- 
ously to sweep together the leaves and grass 
which the cyclone had cast in through the open 
door. 

‘*I declare, Mary!’’ said Mr. Waddle. ‘Do 
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see if his father, who was at work carpentering 
on a barn, could not spare a dime for a little 
powder and shot. So the boy trudged away on 
his long walk, with his empty gun on his 
shoulder and the hope of youth in his heart. 

His father, busy at work, greeted him 
cheerily, but had no dime for powder and shot. 
Pay for the work was not to be had until the 
first of December, and meanwhile every penny 
must be saved—for coal and for Ellie’s shoes. 

‘It leaves Thanksgiving out in the cold, 
doesn’t it, Bub? But we’ll make it up at Christ- 
mas, maybe,’’ said Mr. Waddle, as Obadiah 
turned to go. ‘‘Here’s three cents for a bite of 
candy for Sis, and take good care of mother. 
I’ll be home day after to-morrow, likely.’’ 

Obadiah jingled the three pennies in his 
pocket as he walked to the combined store and 
post-office. ‘Three cents! They would buy a 
charge or two of powder and shot, and he still 
had a few caps. And candy was not good for 
people, anyhow! He wished he had asked 
his father if he might buy ammunition instead. 
‘*But I’ll not bother him again,’’ he decided, 
‘‘and Sis will be glad enough of the candy.’’ 

He would not buy rashly. He looked over 
the jars of striped sticks, peppermint drops, 
chocolate mice and mixed varieties. Then he 
sat down on a nail-keg to await the distribution 
of the mail. He watched the people standing 
by for the opening of the delivery window. It 
was a rare thing for his family to get a letter, 
but then, they seldom sent one. 

Once in a while a newspaper came from 
Uncle Obadiah, but only one letter in two years 
Perhaps if he knew what hard luck they were 
having he would write oftener. The boy had 
heard his mother say only the week before that 
she wanted to write to Brother Obie, but was 
no hand at letters—especially when there was 
no good news to write. 

A thought now came to young Obadiah. He 
would write to his uncle to-morrow, and his 
brain began fairly to hum with what he would 





‘SIGN YOUR NAME ON THAT LINE.’’ 


with a sigh of resignation, and made the most | you mean to say you’ve been homesick all this 


of the twenty-five cents given him by his father 
on the great days of the year. 

When he was eleven years old the Waddle 
family moved West, and the last thing Obadiah 
heard as the train pulled away from the little 
station of his native town was this verse, lustily 
shouted from a group of schoolmates assembled 
to bid him good-by : 

“O Obadiah, you’re going West, 

Where the prairie winds don’t have no rest. 
You’ll have to waddle your level best— 
Good-by, my lover, good-by!”’ 

Ill fortune attended the Waddles in their 
Western home. To be sure, they had their 
rich, broad acres, with never a stone ora stump 
to hinder the smooth-cutting plow ; but a fright- 
ful midsummer storm in the second year literally 
wiped out crops and cattle, and left them with 
their bare lives in their lowly sod house. 

‘*Drought first year, tornado second. If next 
year’s a failure, we’ll go back—if we can raise 
money enough to go with. Three times and 
then out!’’ said Mr. Waddle. 

Mrs. Waddle broke down and wept. It 
seared the children to learn that their mother 
could cry—their mother, who was always so 
bright and cheerful and who always laughed 
away their griefs! 

Mr. Waddle was scared, too. He bent down 
and patted her shoulder—his favorite way of 
soothing beast or human being. 

““Now, Mary, Mary! Don’t you go back on 
us. We can stand everything as long as you 
are all right. Don’t feel bad! We'll pick up 
again. There’s time enough yet to grow turnips 
and fodder corn. ’’ 

‘*But what will we fodder it to?’’ wailed 
Mrs. Waddle. 

Mr. Waddle could not answer, thinking of 
his splendid horses and of his pure Jersey 


time ?’’ 

‘*I’d give more for the north side of one of 
those old Vermont hills than I would for the 
whole prairie !’’ was the emphatic reply. ‘‘ But 
I’m not going to say another single word.’’ 

Mr. Waddle felt a thrill of comfort in know- 
ing he was not alone in his yearning for the 
old home. It was singular that these two, who 
loved each other so truly, could so hide their 
inmost feelings. Each had feared to appear 
weak to the other. 

Mr. Waddle looked at his wife with almost a 
radiant smile. ‘‘Well, Mary, we’ll go back in 
the fall—if we can sell. I guess we can hire 
the Deacon Elbridge place. I see by last week’s 
paper it’s still for sale or rent, and carpenter 
work in old Hartbridge is about as profitable 
for me as farming out West.’’ 

‘I’m glad you wouldn’t mind going back, 
Homer,”’ said Mrs. Waddle, and they looked 
at each other as in the days of their courtship. 

But selling the farm was not easy, and Octo- 
ber found the Waddles in painful straits. 

‘*What will we have for Thanksgiving, 
ma ?’’ asked Obadiah. 

“*Oh, a pair of nice prairie-chickens, mashed 
turnips, hot biscuits and melted sugar,’’ cheer- 
fully replied Mrs. Waddle. 

‘*That sounds pretty good,’’ said Obadiah; 
but when he got out-of-doors he said to himself 
that you could not shoot prairie-chickens with- 
out ammunition, and that he had no bait even 
if he tried to use his quail-traps. He also 
reflected that his mother looked thin and pale, 
that Sister Ellie needed shoes, and that plum 
pudding and mince pie used to be on Thanks- 
giving tables. But this was the day for his 
story-paper,—post-office day,—which seemed to 
cheer things up, somehow. 





When he went to town for the mail he would 





say. When his time came he invested one cent in 
a clean white stick of candy and the remaining 
two in a postage-stamp. ‘‘I’ll pay two cents 
back to pa as soon as I get the answer,” he 
said confidently to his questioning conscience. 

His walk home abounded in exasperations. 
Never had game appeared so plentiful. Three 
separate flocks of prairie-chickens flew directly 
over his head, a rabbit scurried across his path, 
and in the stubble of the ruined grain-fields 
rose and fell little clouds of quail. 

‘*They just know it ain’t loaded!’’ grumbled 
Obadiah, trudging with his empty gun. 

That night, after Sis had gone to sleep, and 
his mother had lain down beside her, cheerfully 
remarking that bed was cheaper than fire, and 
that she was glad there was a good wood-lot on 
the Elbridge place, Obadiah, behind the shel- 
tering canvas partition that separated the kitchen 
from the bedrooms, wrote the following letter : 


Dear Uncle. Last year our crops were burned 
up by the drought and this year they were swept 
away by a cyclone and all the stock was killed 
and father will not get his pay for carpenter work 
until December. If there was no hole in the 
dollar you gave me when I was a baby I would 
take it and buy something for Thanksgiving. I 
wish you would send me a dollar without a hole 
in itas soon as you can and I will send you the one 
with a hole in it. I would send it now but I have 
not got stamps enough. I hope you are well. 
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‘*sums,’’ his pencil would shy off to a corner 
of his slate and scribble a list of items some- 


thing like this: 

2centsto Pa . $.02 
Stamps and paper (to send the D) 06 
powder and shot . ° 10 
Tea and sugar for Ma . : . 30 
1lb.raisens . : : é . 15 
6 eggs ee dhs. rs - rae 
1 1b. butter : . : . a -20 
91 

More powder. . . . . .& 
$1.00 


Sometimes he would set down half a pound 
of ‘‘raisens’’ and add ‘‘candy for Sis—.05,’’ but 
this was in his reckless moments. Sober second 
thought always convinced him that “‘raisens’’ 
would bring the greatest good to the greatest 
number about Thanksgiving time. 

He casually asked his mother how long it 
took people to go to California. 

**Well, Uncle Obie’s newspapers always get 
here about four or five days after they are 
printed. Dear me! I must write to your Uncle 
Obie just as soon as we can spare the money 
for paper and stamps. He’ll be glad to know 
we are all alive and well, and that’s about all 
I can tell him.’’ 

Obadiah smiled broadly behind his geography 
and began reckoning the days. The answer 
might arrive about the eighteenth, but he hero- 
ically waited until the twenty-first before going 
to ask for it. He reached the village long before 
mail-time, but saw so many things to consider 
in the grocery and provision line that he was 
almost surprised when the rattle of the ‘“‘mail 
rig’’ and an ingathering of people told that the 
important time had arrived. 

The Waddles had given up their box, so he 
could not expect to see his letter until it should 
be handed out to him from the general ‘‘W’’ 
pile. He waited patiently. The fortunate 
owners of lock-boxes took out their letters with 
a proud air while the distributing was still 
going on. Others, who had mere 
open boxes, drew close and tried to read 
inverted superscriptions with poor suc- 
cess. Others who never had either 
letters or papers, but who came in at 
this hour from force of habit, stood 
near the stove or leaned on the coun- 
ters and spoke of the weather and 
swapped feeble jokes. Finally the 
small wooden window was flung open. 
The little group got its papers and 
letters and gradually retired. 

‘*Any letter for me?’’ asked Oba- 
diah, his heart jumping. 

“Nope; your pa got your papers 
last Saturday.’’ 

‘* But—ain’t there a letter—for me ?’’ 

The man hastily ran over the half- 
dozen W missives. ‘‘Nope.’’ 

Obadiah’s heart was steady as lead 
now. He went out into the sleety 
weather and faced the long walk 
home. His eyes were so blurred with 
tears he could hardly see, and his feet 
came near slipping. 

A derisive shout came from across 
the street: ‘‘Hallo! Pretty bad ‘wad- 
dling’ this weather!’’ 

Obadiah puiled his hat over his eyes 
and tramped on in scornful silence. 

And now another voice called out to 
him, a voice from the rear: “‘Oh, say! 
Waddle! Come back here—package for 
ye!’? Obadiah hastily went back, his 
heart again leaping. 

‘*Registered package,’’ explained the post- 
master. ‘‘Most forgot it. Sign your name on 
that line. Odd name you’ve got. No danger 
your mail going to some other feller.’’ 

Obadiah laughed and said he guessed not, 
and hardly believing his senses, again started 
for home, and soon struck out upon the far- 
stretching road. In the privacy of the great 
prairie he looked at the package again. How 
heavy it was for such a small one, and how 
important looked the long row of stamps; and 
there was Uncle Obadiah’s name in one corner, 
proving that it was truly the answer! 

There must be a jack-knife in it, or some- 
thing besides the dollar. He cut the stout 
twine, removed the wrapper, and lifted the 
cover of a strong paper box. There was some- 
thing wrapped in neat white paper and feeling 
very solid. 

Obadiah removed the paper, and a heavy, 
handsome and very fat leather purse slipped 
into his hand. He opened it. It had several 
compartments, and in each one were three or 
more hard, flat, round objects wrapped in more 
white paper—to keep them from jingling, very 
likely. 

Obadiah unwrapped one of these round, flat 
objects, and even in the dull light of the driz- 
zling and fading November day he could see 


We are all well only ma ishomesick. Your sincere | that it was a bright, clean, shining silver dollar 


nephew Obadiah Waddle. 

P. S. Please send your answer right to me 
because I want to surprise ma with some things 
for Thanksgiving. 


; —and had no hole in it! 
| With hands fairly shaking with joy, he 
returned the purse to the box and sped home- 


| ward. He ran all the way, only slowing up 


The next morning he set off to look at his | for breath now and then, but it was dark, and 


most distant quail-traps, found them empty, 
and circled round to the village, where he posted | 
his letter. 


The days crept slowly by, and times — 


| the poor little supper was waiting when he 


reached the house. The small lamp did not 
| shed a very brilliant light, but a mother does 
not need an electric glare in order to read her 


more and more uncomfortable in the little sod | child’s face. 


house. Often when Obadiah was doing his | 


‘*Well, Obie, what’s happened ?’’. asked his 
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mother, as soon as he was inside the door. 
‘*Have you caught a whole flock of quails ?’’ 

“‘Something better’n quails! Guess again, 
ma!’’ 

‘*Three nice fat prairie-hens, then.’’ 

‘*Something better’n prairie-hens,’’ and then 
Obie could wait no longer. He pulled the 
package from under his coat and tossed it down 
beside the poor old teapot, which had known 
little but hot water these many weeks. 

‘Why, it’s from Brother Obie—to you !’’ 
exclaimed his mother, while his father drew 
near and said, ‘‘ Well! well!’’ 

“‘And look inside! I haven’t half-looked 
yet,’’ said Obie, ‘‘but you look, ma! I just 
want you to look!’’ 

Ma opened the box—and then the purse—and 
then the fourteen round objects wrapped in 
white paper. And they made a fine glitter on 
the red table-cloth. 

‘*Well, WELL!’’ repeated Mr. Waddle. 

** And here’s something written,’’ said Mrs. 
Waddle, taking a paper from a pocket at the 
back of the purse. 

‘Read it, ma—out loud! 
Obie, generously. 

So ma read in a voice that trembled a little: 


If [ count rightly, it is 


I don’t care,’’ said 


My Dear Nephew. 









thirteen years since your good mother labeled | 


you Obadiah. I’m not near enough to give you | 


thirteen slaps,—I wish I were,—so I send you thir- | they were already engaged in a feast of 


teen dollars, and one to grow on. Never mind | 
returning the dollar with the hole in it—keep it for ' 
your grandchildren to cut their teeth on. Give my 
love to your parents and little sister; and if you 
look the purse through closely, I think you will 
find something of interest to your mother. It is 
about time she paid our old Vermont a visit. Be 
a good boy. Your affectionate uncle, 
Obadiah Brown. 


**O that blessed brother !’’ cried Mrs. Waddle, 
wiping her eyes with her apron. 

Obie seized the purse and examined it on all 
sides. It was a very wizard of a purse, for 
another little flat pocket was found in its inmost 
center, and from it Obie drew out another bit 
of folded paper and opened it. 

‘*Why, it’s a check!’’ shouted Mr. Waddle. 
‘A eheck for you, Mary, for—two—hundred— 
dollars! My! There’s a brother for you!’’ 

“Oh, not two hundred—it must be twenty— 
it can’t be —’’ faltered Mrs. Waddle, wiping 
her eyes to look at the paper. 

Then she gave a little ery and fell to hugging 
all her family. ‘‘We can all go back—we can 
go next week!’’ and she almost danced up and 
down on the unresponsive clay floor. 

“‘T owe you two cents, pa, and I’ll pay it 











ETER DOE descended the 
p inarble steps of the big dor- 

mitory with discouragement 
written large upon his face. 
When he reached the sidewalk he 
drew a blank book from his pocket and studied 
it with frowning brows until he had crossed 
the avenue, and, half-unconsciously, perched 
himself on the top rail of the college fence. 
Then he sighed and returned the book to his 
coat. 

Peter had been canvassing for the freshman 
crew for four days. Armitage and the rest had 
spoken cheerfully of eight hundred dollars as 
the probable result of his labors. To-day Peter 
shook his head ruefully. The book in his 
pocket held subscriptions representing only two 
hundred and sixty-four dollars, of which nearly 
half was ‘‘pledged,’’ a term possessing doubtful 
significance. And Peter was discouraged. 

When Ronald Armitage—popular, influential 
and much-sought—had requested Peter to join 
the squad of canvassers, Peter had been secretly 
much flattered, and had acquiesced instantly, 
gladly. For two whole days he had haunted 
the dormitories, indifferent to all discourtesies. 

Peter was glad to be of service to his class. 
He believed that a man’s first duty was to his 
college, his second to his class, his third—well, 
the third did not as yet trouble-him. He stood 
just five feet six and one-half inches, and had 
all a small man’s admiration for brawn and 
athleticism. His complexion was pink and 
white, a fact which worried him so much that 
in summer he spent precious hours lying with 
his face upturned to the sun in the hope that 
he would tan. But he never did; he simply 
got very red and the skin peeled off his nose. 

Peter’s crowning glory was his hair, which 
was of the color of red gold. It was very beau- 
tiful hair from an artistic point of view, but it 
did not please Peter. At preparatory school 
it had won him the name of ‘‘ Little Goldie,’’ a 
title which still clung to him among his acquaint- 
ances. He was good at studies, and was visibly 
impressed with the seriousness of existence. 

After a while Peter slipped from the fence. 
He was eighteen years old, and at eighteen 
discouragement is a matter of a moment. Peter 
set his face toward Haworth Hall and Vance 
Morris, resolved to play his last card. Vance 
Morris was one of the richest men in college, 
and by far the wealthiest in the freshman class. 

Peter had gone to school with him at St. 
Matthew’s, but their acquaintance was only of 
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back to you just as soon as I can get a dollar 
changed,’’ said Obadiah, proudly, fingering the 
shining coins. 

“*How’s that, Bubby ?’’ 

Then Obadiah explained. 

‘*T hope you didn’t complain, Obie,’’ said his 
mother, her happy face clouding. 

‘*Well, I told him about the drought and the 
cyclone. I guess if I was a near relation I 
wouldn’t call that complaining. And then I 
asked him if he wouldn’t swap dollars with me, 
so I could have one without a hole in it to get 
something for Thanks—’’ 

Mr. Waddle broke in with a shout of laugh- 
ter, and Mrs. Waddle kissed her son once more, 
and laughed, too, although her eyes were full 
of tears. And then Obadiah knew everything 
was all right. 

‘*We can have Thanksgiving now, can’t we, 
ma?’’ he asked. ‘‘ It’s so near; pel I’m 
going to get all the things. We’ll have chicken 
pie—tame chicken pie—and plum pudding— 
and butter—and cream for the coffee—and cran- 
berries—and lump sugar—and pumpkin pie— 
and ana 

*‘Oh, me wants supper!’’ exclaimed Sis. 
And then they laughed again, and fell 
upon the cooling corn bread and 
molasses and melancholy bits of fried 
pork and the thin ghost of tea as if 





| Thanksgiving. And so they were. 


blotter, and the big freshman, using the arm of 
the chair for support, scrawled illegible charac- 
ters. Then he tore off the little strip of pale 
green paper and handed it to Peter. 

“That’s the best I can do for you.” 

He yawned again and closed his eyes. Peter 
opened his. ‘‘But—but this—this is for only 
ten dollars !’? 

‘*You’re good at figures,’’ muttered Morris, 
sleepily. 

Peter stared at him in silence while the brass- 
dialed clock ticked twenty times. This, then, 
was the realization of his magnificent hopes! 

A paltry ten dollars where he had looked for 
a hundred! What would Armitage and the 
others say? 
Peter’s voice trembled in 
protest : 

“This isn’t fair, Morris! It isn’t honest! | 
It isn’t—isn’t decent! Why, you promised a 
hundred, and I—we all counted on it; and now 
—now you give me this measly little ten!’’ 


shrill, indignant 


Morris swung slowly round and stared in | subterranean roar of an idle geyser. 


bewilderment. 
‘*Well!’’ he muttered, in awestruck tones. 
‘*You ought to do more than this for the 
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the nodding kind. Aautiaa had | 
told Peter that Morris was ‘‘good 
for a hundred at least.’” Fortune 
had apparently played into the 
collector’s hands at the very 
beginning of his canvassing, for, crossing the 
yard in the morning he had encountered Morris, 
and had, not without a struggle with his diffi- 
dence, stopped him and asked for a subscription. 

‘*We, that is, Armitage and the others, you 
know, thought that about one hundred dollars 
would be—er—enough,’’ he had announced. 
Whereupon Morris, who was plainly in a hurry 
to reach the square, had grinned and replied: 

“Really? That’s very modest of them, isn’t 
it? Don’t you think they’d rather have a 
thousand ?’’ 

The tone had made Peter feel a bit uncom- 
fortable, but he had managed to give audible 
expression to the belief that a hundred would 
do very nicely; upon which Morris had again 
grinned down upon him from his six feet two 
inches, and had started away. 

But Peter had trotted after him. ‘‘Then we 
—then I may look for one hundred, Morris ?’’ 

**You may,’’ the other had answered. ‘‘Oh, 
yes, you may look for it. ‘There’s my car.’’ 

It was a hard race to the square, but Peter 
sprinted desperately and swung himself up on 
the rear platform a second after Morris. 

““You—you promise ?’’ gasped Peter. 

“Oh, yes, confound you! Get off or you’ll 
break your neck !’’ 

Peter did not break his neck, but he afforded 





much amusement to a group of students by 
rolling riotously over the street for several yards. 
To-day, as he skirted the yard toward Morris’s 
room, he recalled that hard-bought promise and 
was comforted. Another hundred would bring 
his list up to the sum of three hundred and 
sixty-four dollars, far removed from the fabulous 





amount predicted by Armitage, but, after the | 
ill suecess of the past four days, something over | 
which to rejoice. During the bitterest moments | 
of his laboring, Peter had comforted his soul 
with thoughts of that one hundred dollars. 

Peter found Morris alone, lying at ease in.a 
big, hospitable armchair, and in good humor. 

“Hello!’’ Morris held forth a big, brown 
hand. ‘‘Glad to see you. Sit down.’’ 

Peter made known the object of his visit, and 
finally Morris yawned and stretched a hand 
toward his desk. 





“* All right; toss me my check-book.’’ 
Peter eagerly brought book and pen, ink and 


crew !’’ Peter went on, waving the check wildly 
in air. 
promised, 
to!” 


**Got to!’’ growled the other. 


himself from the chair until he towered above | yawned again, 
He | stared. 


Peter like a step-ladder above a footstool. 
put his hands in the pockets of his jacket and 
looked down in frowning amusement. ‘‘Got | 
to!’’ he repeated. 


Peter’s face blanched from pale to the per- | allowed and saw himself, 


fect whiteness of newly fallen snow, but he held | 
his ground. His voice broke, but he answered : 

“a 

Morris laughed and slapped Peter on the 
shoulder. 

‘*Good for you! But look here, take that check 
and get out. It isn’t your funeral, you know. 
And besides, ten dollars isn’t to be sneezed at. 
If every fellow in the class gave ten dollars —’’ 

‘*But you know every fellow can’t!’’ broke 
in Peter. ‘‘ You know lots of them can’t afford 
to give anything! But you can, Morris; you 
can afford to give what you promised—more 
than that.’’ 

*‘Oh, leave off!’’ said Morris. ‘‘Run along 
with your check, like a good little boy.”’ 

Peter hesitated ; 
paper and placed it in his pocket. Taking the 
pen, he dipped it into the ink and wrote a receipt. 
Then he faced Morris again. 

‘*Yes, I’ll take this on account. But I’ve 
got to have ninety more,” he said, doggedly. 
‘*And I’m going to have it. I’m going to keep 
at it until I get it. You’ve got to do what is 
right, Morris!’’ 

‘*You’re like what’s-his-name’s raven,’’ 
sighed the other. ‘‘But I’ll tell you what I’ll 
do. When you get a hundred dollars out of me 
for the crew, I’ll—I’ll give you another fifty!’’ 
He laughed uproariously. 

Peter strode to the door, and when he reached 
it turned and faced Morris impressively. 

‘*Remember your promise!” 

The door closed sternly behind him. Morris 
dropped into the armchair and laughed until 
the tears came. That was on Thursday. 

The next day Peter returned. Morris’s study 
was filled with students. Morris was courteous 
to a fault, but Peter refused to be placated. 

**Can you let me have that ninety dollars for 
the freshman crew to-day?’’ he asked. The 
crowd grinned. Morris shook his head and 
looked devastated with grief. 

**T regret that I cannot; not to-day. Perhaps 
next fall—or a year from yesterday, now —’’ 

When the door was closed between him and 
the laughing enemy, Peter turned and shook a 
small, tightly clenched fist. ‘‘Wait!’? he whis- 
pered, hoarsely. 

That was on Friday. 


Returning across the yard from chapel the! Morris roared loudly, inarticulately. 





What would they think of him? | 


‘*You can afford to give what you | knees together and shivered. 
and—and by jiminy, you’ve got | 
| and Peter crept to the door. 
He drew instant Morris opened his eyes, yawned, blinked, 


| 
| 





| call this 
then he folded the slip of | 











next morning, 
ris’s roommate. 
knew that he was going home over Sunday. 


Peter encountered Wyeth, Mor- 
Iie carried a valise, and Peter 


‘*Beg pardon,’’ said Peter, ‘‘but can you tell 
me where I can find Morris ?’’ 

Wyeth hesitated. Then he laughed and played 
traitor. He jerked his head in the direction of 
Haworth, and scuttled for the car. Peter’s 
heart leaped as he hurried across the campus. 
When he reached the dormitory he crossed the 
courtyard and sprang up the stairs two at a 
time. The outer door was ajar. On the inner 
he knocked boldly. There was no response. 
He knocked again, then entered the study. 
The room was deserted. The sunlight shone 
in brightly through one window, where the 
curtain was drawn back. Peter investigated the 
bedroom to the left. It was empty. He crossed 
to the opposite door. Within lay Morris on a 
gorgeous brass bedstead, his big chest rising 
and falling in mighty respirations, his half- 
opened mouth emitting sounds resembling the 
One arm 
lay straight beside him; the other crossed his 
body, clutching the embroidered quilt. 

The clock in the next room ticked on, slowly, 
monotonously, while Morris slept and Peter 
evolved an idea, an idea so grand, so desperate 
that his flaming locks stirred uneasily upon his 
scalp and his breath came in gasps. Then he 
sighed as if from his very shoes. His mind 
was made up! 

He crept into the study and locked the hall 
door, dropping the key into his pocket. On the 
wall by the fireplace hung a monstrous Mexican 
hat, three pairs of spurs, a quirt, and, gracefully 
encircling these, a long, braided rawhide lariat. 
With the aid of a chair Peter took the lariat 
from its place and crept noiselessly back to the 
bedroom. ‘The giant still slept. With thumping 
heart Peter set to work. 

For the next ten minutes he worked like a 
beaver—or a burglar. He made eight trips 
under the bed. At seven minutes past nine by 
the brass-dialed clock the last knot was tied, 
and Peter, trembling, breathless but trium- 
phant, viewed his work with satisfaction. His 
enemy was delivered into his hands! 

He returned to the study. He had no right, 
he told himself, to disturb Morris’s slumber ; 
he must wait until the sleeper woke of his 
own accord. The hands of the clock crept 
round toward ten. Peter recollected that he 
was missing an English lecture, and would 
undoubtedly be kept from German. His regret, 
however, was but passing. 

He took up a magazine, but had turned only 
two leaves when there reached him a sound 
like the spouting of a leviathan. He drew his 
The giant was 
Then the bed creaked alarmingly 
At the same 


waking! 


tried ‘to stretch his arms, and 
** Hello, Goldie! What in thun- 
ler — 

He raised his head as far as circumstances 
like Gulliver, en- 
meshed in a network of thongs. Amazement 
gave way to understanding, understanding to 
appreciation, appreciation to laughter. The bed 
shook. Peter gained courage and entered. 

**O Goldie,’’ cried the giant, ‘‘you’ll be the 
death of me yet, I know you will!” 

Peter waited in silence. 

**T didn’t think you were such a joker, Goldie, 
honest, I never did!’’ 

‘*I’m glad I’ve amused you,’’ replied Peter, 
with immense dignity. ‘*T assure you I had 
no idea of a joke.’ 

‘*No idea of a joke!’’ said Morris, vainly 
striving to wipe his streaming eyes on the pillow- 
slip by rolling his head. ‘“‘ Then what do you 


yo? 


That you? 


** Business. ’’ 

‘* Business? Oh, well, call it what you like; 
it’s good, mighty good. To think that you 
managed to hog-tie me like this without waking 
me up! It’s—it’s — By the way, what time 
is it?’’ 

** Just ten o’clock.’’ 

‘*Great Scott! You don’t mean it? Here, 
untie these knots and let me up. I was going 
to be in town at eleven.’’ 

Peter shook his head. 
truth dawned. 

“You don’t mean—’’ he began, incredulously. 
Peter nodded. 

‘* Well, I’ll be jiggered !”’ 

He lay and stared inamazement. Peter stared 
uncompromisingly back. ‘The study clock ticked 
unnaturally loud. Peter was pale and Morris 
was of a redness that verged on purple. The 
storm broke suddenly. 

“Why, you little red-headed, snub-nosed 
idiot !”? bellowed Morris. ‘‘When I get up I’ll 
smash you into slivers! I'll —’’ 

He strove mightily to wrest himself from the 
clutches of the encircling lariat. He heaved, 
strained, twisted, writhed; but rawhide is un- 
compromising to a degree. At the end of one 
strenuous minute he subsided, panting, perspi- 
ring, glaring like a trapped lion. Peter sat down 
on the edge of the bed. 

“*T don’t want you to think,”’ he announced, 
‘*that I have taken this course willingly ; you— 
you have driven me to it. I gave you full 
warning. ’’ 


Morris stared. The 
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waited politely, then continued, ‘‘I gave you 
fair warning. I told you I had to have the 
money. I regret putting you to this — this 
inconvenience, and —’’ 

For a space the bed rocked like a scow in a 
squall. 

‘*And assure you that as soon as you do your 
duty to the freshman crew and to yourself I’ll 
let you up.”’ 

‘*Duty!’’ frothed Morris. 

Peter interlaced his fingers round one knee 
and settled himself comfortably against the foot- 
rail. He observed the captive gravely, dispas- 
sionately, almost indulgently, as a just parent 
might view a disobedient child to whom punish- 
ment is being meted out. Then he began to 
talk. He pointed out to Morris that a college 
man’s duty does not end with himself; that he 
should consider the good of the university and 
his class, and stand ready and eager to support 
the honor of each to the best of his ability; 
that he should be willing to sacrifice his per- 
sonal pleasure to that end. Class spirit, said 
Peter, was one of the most beautiful things 
about college life. 

Peter talked leisurely, eloquently, even con- 
vineingly. Having established—to his own 
satisfaction, at least—the claim that the class 
body possesses on its members, he passed to the 
subject of the benefits of athletics. When he 
had exhausted that, he indicated the self- 
evident fact that athletics can prosper only 
with the support of the students. Morris by 
this time had raged himself dry of expletives, 
and was a silent, if unenthusiastic, auditor. 

Peter was encouraged, and his eloquence 
increased. The freshman class, he declared, 
was in many ways the most important of all. 
Its contests on track, field and river were 
watched with interest second only to that given 
to’ the struggles of the varsity teams and crews. 
The class that attained honor in its 
freshman year established a stable basis 
for future glory. ‘Those whose privilege 
it was to make possible that honor, either 
by labor or by financial support, should 
deem themselves fortunate. 

Morris was now groaning impotently. 
Peter brushed a stray wisp of red-gold 
hair from his brow and went on, his eyes 
transfixing his victim. ‘There were many 
in the class, he said, who could afford 
to contribute but little .to the cause. 
There were others so fortunate as to be 
in position to give generously. It was 
the duty, the privilege of every fellow to 
give according to his means. In the 
case of Morris — 

The clock chimed the half-hour. 
Morris gave a deep sigh and yielded. 

‘*Goldie, for heaven’s sake cut it out!’” 
he begged. ‘‘Let me up and I’ll write 
you a check for fifty dollars. ’’ 

“Ninety,’’ corrected Peter, firmly. 

‘*Well, ninety.’’ 

Peter rose and untied several knots. 
The result was not quite what Morris 
had expected. He found only his right 
arm free. 

‘*Where’s your check-book?’’ asked 
Peter. 

“In the desk. 
me up ?”’ 

The only response was the sound of 
pen on paper. When Peter reappeared 
he placed the book before his captive and 
put the pen into his hand. ‘“ After 
you’ve signed,’’ he said. 

Morris grumbled, but with some difficulty 
affixed his signature to the check for ninety 
dollars. Peter tore it off and once more pre- 
sented the book. Morris stared. ‘‘What’s 
this ?’’ he demanded. 

‘Another one for fifty,’’ answered Peter, 
quietly. ‘‘Remember your promise. ’’ 

‘*My promise ?’’ eried Morris. 

‘*Certainly. When I got one hundred from 
you for the crew you were to give me fifty more. 
Have you enough ink ?’’ 

Morris glowered, glancing from Peter’s inex- 
orable countenance to the open check-book. 
Then he grinned craftily and signed. 

‘*Now you’ve got to untie me,’’ he said. 

Peter folded the two slips carefully and 
placed them in his pocket. Then he wrote a 
receipt for one hundred and forty dollars, 
Morris watching him uneasily. 

‘*Thank you!’’ said Peter, laying down the 
receipt. ‘‘I am certain that you’ll be glad in 
the end that you were able to do so much for 
the crew. Iam now going over to the bank’’ 
—Morris writhed—‘‘to get these cashed. As 
soon as possible I’ll return and set you free.’’ 

For a moment Morris fought against fate. 
Then he capitulated. 

‘** Hold on, Goldie! I know when I’m beaten. 
I give you my word I won’t stop those if you’ll 
let me up now. What’s more, I won’t lay a 
hand on you, honor bright!’’ 

Peter set about untying the knots; it was a 
long task. 

‘*Had breakfast ?’’ asked Morris, presently. 

Peter had not. He had quite forgotten it. 

**Well,’’ said Morris, ‘‘wait until I get my 
clothes on and we’ll go over to Brimm’s and 
have some.’’ 

*‘All right,’’ stammered Peter. 
with pleasure and embarrassment. 

‘*But what I can’t understand,’’ said Morris, 
a little later, stretching his cramped arms above 
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his head, ‘‘what I can’t understand is why | particularly obstinate knot that confined Morris’s 
you want to go to all this bother about crew | chest, and stared at the conquered giant in real 


money. It isn’t your funeral.’’ 


Peter Doe paused in the labor of undoing a 
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“you'd better hunt | 
I noticed them going toward | fence stiffly and bent over the child; but she 
| sprang up, evading him with unexpected fierce- 


up your turkeys. 
the doctor’s a while back.’’ 


‘*T saw most of mine over in the pines just | ness. 
| gered him. 


now,’’ answered Melissa. 

‘*It would be a pity for you to lose them,’’ 
continued Mrs. Martin. She packed the last 
egg in the bran as she spoke. ‘‘You can take 
this basket and stow it under the buggy seat 
on your way out.’’ 

Melissa hung the churn-dasher on the sunny 


end of the porch wall, and spread the churn | 
Then she carried the | 


towel across the line. 
eggs out to the buggy at the stile. 


The girl’s face was set and unchildlike. | 


How could it possibly be otherwise? No 
mother was living to kiss the lips into softer 
curves. 


There was not even any one to under- | 


surprise. 
‘*Why, class spirit, of course!’’ he said. 





ELISSA,’’ said | her face in that piteous \ 
“M Martin, | heap of white feathers. —— 


The doctor climbed the 


The defiance in her wet blue eyes stag- 


‘*My dear child,’’ he said, yielding to an 
impulse to justify himself, “‘you know how 
these turkeys have annoyed me ever since they 
were hatched. You have heard me warn Mrs. 


| Martin twenty times. What did she expect? 
| She knows the law of the state gives mea 


right to deal with them. Why do you cry over 
her turkeys ?’’ 
Melissa covered her face with her hands. 
‘*But she’ll say they’re mine!”’ she wailed. 
**T see,’’ nodded the doctor, after a reflecting 


| pause. ‘‘Tell me about it,’’ he added, gently. 


She lifted her quivering face. ‘‘I know 


stand that she missed the kiss—that she was | you’ve right on your side,” she said, with small 


starving for it. 


her single servant when Melissa came, the year 







SHE DRAMATIZED THE MEAGER SCENE, 


before, and it was commonly considered that 
the girl earned her ‘‘board and keep.’’ 

Little Melissa had few happy memories to 
console her during a not too happy present. 
One day she had tiptoed in, a tiny schoolgirl 
of seven, to kiss a pale, faintly smiling mother ; 
and tiptoeing out had unconsciously closed a 
door on all her past life. Thereafter but 
two things had happened—six years at an 
orphan asylum and one at Mrs. Martin’s. 

She had enough to eat and, of a sort, to 
wear. She had a place to sleep and a fire 
to warm her. As a penniless orphan she was 
fortunate, but as a human being she was an 
unloved drudge, and achingly aware of it. 

From the top of a rise in the road she could 
see the turkeys parading down the doctor’s 
meadow, with much sidewise spreading of 
immense wings. She could see them fly over 
the fence into the corn-field—their familiar 
hunting-ground. ‘Then, as she lost them from 
sight, she heard shots in swift succession. 

Melissa thought they would never stop. She 
ran harder; but she was only in time to see 
the doctor fling the last dead turkey over the 
fence into the road. As it left his hand the 
accumulated irritation of months vanished. 
The doctor lighted his pipe and leaned against 
the fence. 

“It will be a good lesson for that grasping 
woman,’’ he thought, idly watching a little 
figure running along the road. 

As it came nearer he recognized Melissa. 
She halted before him, panting, speechless, 
trembling with the haste she had made. Her 
light brown locks lay moist along her forehead, 
so candid and pure in its prétty curves. She 
stood there a moment, and then to his aston- 
ishment flung herself down, sobbing and hiding 
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| half-sobs between her words, ‘‘but it’s hard on 

. Mrs. Martin spoke of her as her adopted | 
daughter, but she had thriftily dispensed with | 
' absently. 


me, and I’ve run so after them turkeys.” 

‘*Those turkeys, dear,’’ corrected the doctor, 
‘*How,” he continued, ‘‘can you 
tell your turkeys from 
hers? There must be 
fifty in the gang.’’ 

“*T can tell mine!’’ 
eried Melissa. ‘‘Mine 
were darkest and lit- 
tlest. They were puny, 
and she said if I could 
raise them I could have 
them to keep.” 

‘And what were 
you going to do with 
them ??’ 

At this question her 
tears welled afresh. 

‘‘She said she’d give 
me fifty cents apiece 
for them—ten of them. 
It would have been five 
dollars !’’ 

Her face took on an 
awed expression as she 
mentioned this vast 
‘sum. ‘‘Five dollars!’’ 
she repeated. 

‘“‘Why, how were 
you going to spend all 
that, Melissa ?’’ 

‘*T was going to get 
me a real nice winter 
dress,”” she confided, 
with unconscious eager- 
ness, ‘‘and a soldier 
hat like Annie Davi- 
son wears—they make 
them for girls, you 
know,’’ she explained, 
a little anxiously. 
She did not wish the doctor to consider her 
masculine in her taste. 

** Of course,’’ smiled the doctor. 
else ?”’ 

** And a pair of kid gloves, if I had enough,” 
she said, reverently. Kid gloves represented 
the climax of her ambition in the matter of 
costume. Also in her mind they were wholly 
associated with Sunday and church-going. 

The doctor smiled again, and stroked his 
grizzled beard while Melissa examined the 
turkeys. 

** Any of them yours?’’ he said. She 
straightened up, tossing her braids back from 
her flushed face. 

‘‘Only four; but it doesn’t make any differ- 
ence. She’ll say they’re all mine. I know. 
Every time she sees any of them straying off 
anywhere, she says, ‘Melissa, you had better 
drive your turkeys home.’ And I say to myself, 
‘If anything does happen, it’ll happen to your 
turkeys, Melissa Ayers.’ ’’ 

She dramatized the meager scene, and the 
doctor laughed heartily. He had concluded to 
pay Melissa for her loss. It was only human 
to rid himself thus of the nuisance; but it was 
not in the doctor’s big heart to be the cause of 
a child’s bitter disappointment. 

As his laugh died away he heard wheels, 
and turning, saw Mrs. Martin’s buggy stop 
opposite. 

The lady thus unpleasantly halted on her 
way to the store was a neat woman, with 
smooth, shining black hair streaked vividly 
with lines of white. Her prominent gray eyes 
had yellow - flecked irises. Just now their 
glances were as biting as her voice. 

**T’ll have the law on you!” she cried. 

**T warned you, madam,’’ said the doctor, 
opposing an unruffled front. 

“You wouldn’t have dared do it if I hadn’t 
been a widow!’’ she retorted. ‘‘It’s safe to 
pick on a lonely woman and to oppress the 
fatherless!’? She pointed to Melissa. 

‘‘What has that young lady to do with the 
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matter of these turkeys ?’’ inquired the doctor. 
His calmness was exasperating. 

‘*You have killed her little brood !’’ explained 
Mrs. Martin, scornfully. ‘‘Hand me up those 
turkeys, Melissa!’’ she called. 

Melissa stowed them away in the back of the 
vehicle and under the seat, while the doctor 


stood as if in deep meditation. 


“You must admit that I had provocation, 
madam,’’ he said, at last, ‘‘but I would not 
have destroyed anything belonging to a child. 
Are you sure all of these are hers ?’’ 

‘*T suppose I ought to know my own 
property,’’ answered Mrs. Martin, tossing her 
head. 

**Well,’’ returned the doctor, sighing, ‘‘I’ll 
square things.’’ He glanced sidewise at Mrs. 
Martin as he spoke. 

‘*Perhaps,’’ she began, uneasily, then stopped 
on catching a penetrating look from the doctor’s 
humorous eyes. 

**Tt would be but fair,’? she concluded, some- 
what stiffly. 

**Let me see,’’ mused the doctor, shifting his 
disconcerting regard to the spoils of war. ‘‘Ed 
Robson gives three dollars for white turkeys, 
and sells them for five to fancy farmers. I’]] 
befair. Three eights are twenty-four.’’ Again 
he surprised that sparkle of cupidity in her 
eyes. 

‘*Now,”’ he went on, with engaging frank- 
ness, ‘‘I’ve not much ready money at present, 
but my credit’s good, and I’ll just drive Melissa 
to Lexington to-morrow, and she can run up 
my account at any dry-goods store in tewn. 
She was telling me when you came up how 
she had meant to buy her winter suit with her 
turkey money.” 

Melissa was handing up the last turkey as 
the doctor finished his little speech. 

‘* There ain’t but four of these turkeys 
mine,’’ she said, distinctly. She looked at the 
doctor reproachfully. 

‘*But Mrs. Martin says they’re all yours,’’ 
said the doctor, somewhat embarrassed. 

“*I guess I know my turkeys, ’’ replied Melissa. 
‘*Mine are littlest and darkest. Mrs. Martin 
hasn’t tended them every day like I have. I 
guess she’s mistaken.’’ She looked hard at 
Mrs. Martin. 

“Tf you choose to lose half your turkeys it’s 
your lookout, Melissa!’’ said her mistress, 


angrily. ‘‘Go on through the meadow and 
open the gate for me. I’ve got to go back with 
these things. ’’ 


She flung a contemptuous look into the steady 
blue eyes as she drove off. 

‘*What’s wrong about letting me pay you, 
child ?’’ the doetor asked, regarding Melissa 
with a puzzled brow. ‘‘She’ll keep your other 
turkeys now.” 

**No,”’ said Melissa, “I’d rather not. You 
wouldn’t pay her, would you ?’’ 

“*Not much!” 

“But you’d pay me for her turkeys,’’ 
Melissa argued. 

“In place of yours, which she won’t let you 
have.’’ 

Melissa shook her head. ‘‘I’d rather not. 
It’s like a trick. And it would be cheating 
you. I don’t want anything that ain’t fair to 
us both.’’ 

“T wish all my neighbors echoed your senti- 
ments, Melissa,’”? said the doctor, with his 
inevitable twinkle of the eye. He held out his 
hand. She gravely placed in it her little toil- 
roughened fingers, and he shook them as 
gravely. 

“*You certainly are a good man,” she said, 
smiling up at him, and then running away to 
open the big gate. 

Mrs. Martin, strange to say, did not mention 


| the doctor, but her attitude toward™ Melissa 


implied cold displeasure, and when the child 
drove off with the enemy the next morning she 
was nowhere to be seen. 

Melissa’s face, so sensitively clouded at first, 
cleared as the bay horses reeled off the glorious 
white miles, and by the time Lexington, hiding 
among its old trees, appeared in the distance, 
her brightness matched that of the day. 

As for her companion, he was as lively as a 
lad on circus day. He never had had a better 
time than in helping Melissa buy the blue dress 
and the kid gloves, slim and black, and the 
soldier hat, with its saucy quill. Twelve 
dollars! How swiftly they vanished! 

“Now,” said the doctor, “I’m going to add 
a few trifles, if you’ll allow me.’’ She smiled 
a happy assent. 

**Ribbons,’’ he said to the saleswoman, who 
unrolled them —every color, heavenly blue, 
sunset scarlet, arbutus pink and the green of 
young April leaves. 

What little maid had ever her heart’s desire 
of ribbons? Melissa’s blue eyes misted with 
such blissful tears that she might have been 
gazing into some giant kaleidoscope. 

**Pick out what you like, and as much as 
you like,’” commanded the doctor. 

‘*The blue,’? murmured Melissa, 
pink and—and the lilac flowered.” 

**That all ?”” 

“Yes, sir,’’ replied Melissa, firmly. 

“But I like the red and the lavender and 
the striped and the dotted,’’ said the doctor, 
‘‘and navy blue and brown are sure to be 
useful for every day.’* 

Three yards of each were cut off, and a blue 
and silver box, holding a dozen embroidered 
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seraps of linen, descended from the shelves to| Later she would understand better, but she | 


join the ribbons. 

A butterfly belt buckle and other girlish odds 
and ends suggested by the interested young 
clerk were added, and behold Melissa, rich | 
beyond compare ! 

After stopping at a friend’s house for) 
luncheon, the doctor took her through the col- | 
lege grounds and showed her the noble recum- 
bent statue of Lee in the plain brick chapel, 
and pointed out to her the low, white-porticoed 
buildings in which the general had taught when 


the sword was laid aside and the noise of 


battle hushed. 

It pleased the doctor to see her blue eyes 
deepen and her face glow with interest when 
he confided to her that he had been one of the 
eadets at Newmarket; and he escorted her 
through the big, guarded gates, and pointed 
out to her the war-defaced institute, and even 
showed her the very room, small and chill as a 
cell, that he himself had occupied in the bar- 
racks. 

It was a day of days for Melissa; its beauti- 
ful surprises seemed unending. And when she 
reached home, for a last surprise, Mrs. Martin 
came down the walk 
to meet her and help 
carry in her pur- 
chases. 

She examined them 
with curiosity, but 
without rancor. ‘‘I 
guess the doctor’s a 
good enough man,”’ 
she said, ‘‘but he’s 
dreadfully quick-tem- 
pered.’’ 

Perhaps the fact 
that she had succeeded 
in getting nine dollars 
for the victims from 
the storekeeper at the 
bridge had not a lit- 
tle to do with Mrs. 
Martin’s suddenly 
altered mien. 

So it chanced that 
all things conspired 
for Melissa’s happi- 
ness. She went off 
to bed unbelievably 
enriched, her little 
head a whirl of rib- 
bons and reminis- 
eences, of handker- 
chiefs and monu- 
ments, and her little 
heart so full of loving 
emotions that it had 
no room for anything 
less sweet. 

While she slept, the 
doctor was climbing 
a rough mountain 
pass. 

It did not once occur 
to him as a hardship 
that he should be thus 
plodding through the 
black night. He was 


used to it, for he was the only physician within | 


a radius of ten miles. To travel all night, 
often in the rain or the bitter cold, that he 


might bring comfort to the inmates of some | 


poor cabin, this was a commonplace of exist- 
ence for the doctor. 

To-night he walked much of the way to 
relieve his patient horse, and as he walked he 
thought. 

“T’ll do it!’? he said to himself, at last. 
“T’ll take a few days off, and go to see the 
people at that asylum, and find out the truth 
about this adoption business, and if it’s as I 
think, why, I’ll do it!’’ 

He uttered the last words aloud, and the 
horse, thinking himself spoken to, ambled for- 
ward briskly. 

The following week the doctor made up for 


the few days off. What happened during his | 
absence may only be surmised by the results. | 
| craft shoreward in the face of that snorting 
with Mrs. Martin, which must likewise go | 


On his return he had a rather long interview 


unrecorded. 

But so much is certain—that a month from 
the day of the memorable trip to Lexington 
Mrs. Martin had a new maid of all work and 
Melissa a new home. 

She was a real adopted daughter this time. 
She had a real home—such a dear home, set 
away back from the dusty highways of life 
among ‘its ancient trees—such a wholesome, 


sweet old place for a blue-eyed girl to blossom | carry, they told me. 


into womanhood. 
And she had a real father in place of the one | 
she had never known, and there was a grand- | 


mother exactly like the doctor, except that she 
|for a 


was much smaller. 


One day, when the newness: had worn off | 


and only the security and sweetness remained, 
the doctor told her of the young wife and baby 
girl laid to rest beneath the roses of California, 
and of his solitary after-wanderings, which 
brought him back at last to the mother heart 
and the home of his childhood. 

It all seemed very song ago and far away to 
Melissa’s youth; but she nestled close in the 
doctor’s protecting arm, and almost understood 
the great emptiness of those lonely years and | 


the heartache her eager love was stilling. | 
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would not love more. 
‘* Little daughter!’’ whispered the doctor, 





HE Lucille Prindall, a 
hi new Essex-built craft of 

ninety tons, with a crew 
of eighteen men, left Gloucester 
harbor on a raw November day for a quick trip 
to Sable Island Banks, after halibut. 

No man makes that trip at that time of the 
year unless compelled to do so. These men 
had to do it. They all hoped to be home for 
Thanksgiving, but only one came. ‘This is his 
story of the voyage. 

‘**Twas one of the trips that everything 
goes wrong on,’’ said he. ‘“‘No man knows in 


full just what that means until he goes to sea. | 
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‘* BREAKERS AHEAD! ”’ 


‘*It took nine days to make the run in the | 
| face of continuous east winds and a heavy sea | 


that kept everything iced up from keel to truck. 
For three days after we reached the banks we 
lay at anchor, unable to heave over a dory in the 
high sea. The fourth day the nor’easter broke 
with all its strength and with a rake straight 
down from the arctic. We had to run off the 
banks into deep waters to live. 

‘*That night all hands stood by in their 
oilskins—and it was a night! Soon after mid- 


night the starboard nest of dories parted their | 


grips and came tearing aft like five wild, crazed 
animals. I was standing my watch at the 
wheel, and had all I could do to keep on deck, 
when up out of the darkness shot one of those 
dories. And it knocked me up against the 
chock and snapped my right leg as if it were a 
pipe-stem. 

**At daybreak the cap’n headed the little 


nor’easter, to find aid for me at some port. 
The men had bound my leg between two oar 
blades, and gave me such quieting medicine as 
our little sea-chest afforded. 

“All that day I lay in the cabin. After 
night came on there was a little lull, and the 
cap’n and crew gathered round me, doing what 
they could to encourage me and ease my pain. 

. “We were running for Canso, Nova Scotia, 
under riding-sail, jib and for’s’l1—all she’d 
I could hear the wind 
| bowling along on deck and could feel the boat 
| pitch and chuck into the seas, and now and then 
I caught the watch’s loud calls on deck. 

“*The cook came aft with coffee and cookies 
‘mug-up’ about eleven o’clock, and all 
hands except the watch on deck gathered round 
me. With their merriment and stories I began 
to feel quite comfortable. 

‘*The cap’n — big-hearted man that he was 
—began to plan for my stay ashore. ‘We’ll 
look out for your family Thanksgiving,’ said 
he. 

* My thoughts began to drift away homeward 
when, the first thing I knew, a voice broke out 
| on deck, ‘Breakers ahead! All hands, quick!’ 
It was a terrible ery. 


‘*Every man in that cabin except me made a | 
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smoothing her soft hair very gently. 
moment Melissa drew his hand down 
kissed it. ‘‘Father!’’ she whispered back. 
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jump for the companionway. 
But almost on top of the watch’s 
shout I felt the vessel strike, 
and she scraped along for a 
little, then began to thump and pound. We were 
on the rocks. 

**Tt made me wince and tremble. 
|alone, unable to move. I heard the men run 
forward and then come back aft. One after 
another the big seas began to tumble down on us. 

***The cap’n has lost his bearings,’ thought 
I, ‘and my end is sure to come, if not that of 
| all hands.’ 

‘*T heard the men trying to swing over a 
dory on the lee side. Through the 
open skylight I could hear them 
lower it down; then on would 
come a sea, and with a crunch the 
boat would crush alongside the 
vessel. One after another they 


I lay there 


after another I heard them crushed 
alongside. 

‘*Then the men came aft in con- 
fusion to get away from the seas 
breaking over us. I heard a voice 
cry, ‘It’s no use, cap’n! Every 
man for himself now! 

**T began to wonder what I could 
do for myself, and 


cabin. 

** ‘Don’t you worry, Peter!’ sang 
out the cap’n, down the companion- 
way. ‘I’ll look out for you,’ said 
he, and I knew him to be the kind 
of a man who would do it to the 
last minute of his life. 

‘*He came below, and standing 


mug of strong coffee before he said 
a word. Then in his quiet way 
he said: 

I was away off my reckoning. 
to say what is best to do for you. 
She’s likely to go to pieces at any 
minute and — 

“There came a terrific crash, and 
we lurched ahead on a sea and 
brought up with a thump. Then 
back we shot and struck bottom 
with a jolt that made the Lucille 
quiver from stem to stern. Over we 
listed to the weather rail, broadside to the seas. 

** *Go for the rigging while you can!’ I heard 
sung out overhead, and the cap’n ran up to 
deck again. 


‘*Sea after sea took us, and back and forth | 


we slid and bumped on the rocks. Once we 
| held for a second; then we swept along again 
on the top-of a comber, the booms and sail 
slatting and thrashing about. 

**Almost before I knew it the cap’n was 
standing beside me again. ‘Peter,’ said he, 
believe we’re done for toa man. You might 
be just as well off down here as anywhere. 





have now, and you won’t get that down below. 
The men have all gone into the rigging or out 
on the bowsprit, waiting for a chance to jump. 
If you want me to, I’ll carry you up on deck 
and get you into the rigging or anywhere else 
you wish. One place is as good as another 
now, it seems to me.’ 

‘*The cap’n stood there calm and quiet, 
staring down at the floor, waiting for me to 
decide. I decided quick. 

** “Tf you can get me up on deck and anywhere 
above the seas, cap’n,’ said 1, ‘I’ll be glad to 





go and take my chance. A man surely has no 
chance down here.’ 
‘*He turned in a clock-tick. ‘Put on my oil 
clothes,’ said he, stripping off his jacket. 
***No,’ said I. ‘I’ll go as I am.’ 
**Stooping over, the big skipper picked me up 
in his arms. With my splinted leg drawing 


| along behind, up we went through the narrow 


companionway to the deck. 

**T heard a tremendous crash forward just as 
we got on deck, and a sea came sweeping aft 
that threw us in a heap. 

** *Hang on to me, my boy!’ gulped the cap’n 
as we thumped and thrashed round the stern 
on the powerful sea. 

“T felt a rope swing across my face, and 
clutching it with all my might in both hands, I 
hung on and thrashed about the wheel-box in 
the twirling sea. 

“*T rose with a lunge of the vessel. As I fell 
back on deck, I realized that the cap’n’s strong 
arms had let go their hold of me. 

***Cap’n!’ I sung out, with all my might; 
but never a word came back to me. 

“It was so thick and black that I could not 





see the main rigging, but I caught the voices 





tried to launch the boats, and one | 


| air. 


if the men} 
would leave me as I was in the | 
| away we started before it. 


beside me, calmly drank mug after | 


*** Peter, we’re in a bad place. | 


You’re here helpless, and it’s hard | 


‘T| 











I called out to them, but 


of the men forward. 
no answer came back. 

‘*T heard a terrible roar coming. It thundered 
nearer, drowning the continuous roar beside us. 
On it came, the core of the sea taking us fair in 
the fore rigging, and the vessel rose up before 
it,.and with a sweep, bow first, drove in on 
the rocks. 

‘*T reached up to the main boom above my 
head and found the top’n-lift running along 
the boom. Bringing all the strength I had to 
bear on it, and placing my sound foot upon the 
wheel-box, up I climbed on the boom, drawing 
my splinted leg up behind me. Out I climbed 
toward the end until I struck the backstay, and 
there I hung, determined to hang on as long as 
I could. 

“In the lull between seas 
sing out, ‘I’m ashore, boys!’ 
hope. 

‘*But in the next instant the same voice 
gulped, ‘No, I ain’t! Don’t jump!’ 

**One little forerunner of the next sea slapped 
against the side of our vessel—then another. I 
caught the sound of voices from away up aloft 
in the rigging ; then on came the sea, a tumbling, 
roaring mountain of water. I lay flat on the 
boom and hugged it with all my might, won- 
dering how the wave would strike us, and if 
this was to be the last. 

‘*The vessel began to rise on the edge of it. 
Then up she shot to its ridge, and along we 
swept with it, broadside to. Everything seemed 
to roar and thunder for a second, then smash 
went our bow into a rock, the big sea breaking 
over us forward. The Lucille stood in the 
Then with a crack and a swish over went 
the foremast. 

“‘IT could not move. I knew that the sea 
must follow along the vessel’s side and strike 


I heard a voice 
1 gained a little 


aft where I hung. And on it came. I felt 
the hull tremble. 
“The sea came aft to the quarter. Then 


The stern swung 
in, the bow swung out, and on the top of the 
sea up went the stern clear out of the water 
upon the rocks. 

**T heard the sea begin to run back under me. 
I knew what must happen now, and I gripped 
the stays with a new hold. The crippled 
vessel started back with the sea. Then her 
bow struck with a crash, and with a list to one 
side she went over and hung there, high and 
dry on the rocks, while the sea rushed out. 

“T could see in the darkness the outline of 
rocks in the white foam beneath me. Should I 
jump and take the chance of getting up beyond 
the reach of the wave before the next came in? 
Would the vessel hold where she was until 
another sea came and went? 

**T didn’t wait to see. I swung my splinted 
leg off the boom, and clutching the main-sheet 
in both hands, swung out clear of the vessel’s 
stern and slid down, bringing up with a thud 
upon the rocks below me. 

**I could feel the tremble of the rocks and 
hear the roar of the next sea coming in. I rose 
to my feet and made a rush to get up out of the 
reach of it. My benumbed leg, with its clumsy 


| splints, failed to support me, and I went down 


headlong. 

**T clutched the first thing my hands struck. 
It was the big, strong stem of a kelp leaf. 
Gripping this in my right hand, I grabbed 
another with my left, and began to pull myself 
up along the slippery leaves toward high land. 

“‘T kept a close ear to that oncoming sea. I 
realized it must break my hold when it struck 
me. 

**T made one jump ahead and stretched out 


But if you’re on deck you’ll have one possible | my arms for a last grip as far up as I could. 
chance to get washed ashore, the chance we all | 
slit in the rocks, and 1 pressed the ends of 


My stiffened, injured leg dropped down into a 
those oar blades that bound it into the crevice 
with all the strength I had left. At the same 
time I reached my hands out before me for some 
support. Striking the face of the shelf of rock 
ahead, I bore against it, and straightening out 
my whole body, I lay flat, with my hands and 
crippled leg forced against the rocks to hold 
me. 

‘*The thunder of the coming wave jarred and 
shook all beneath me. Its roar was in my ears. 
I felt the freezing water strike my legs. Then 
with a terrible crash the whole sea smashed 
down on me. 

‘My body shot ahead with its force, bending 
my outstretched arms. Then the rush stopped, 
and I lay quiet in the resting sea. 

“*T felt the wave start to draw back again; 
then, gaining force, with a rush out it shot, 
and I started with it. It was the most fearful 
minute of my life. 

‘*My oar-blade foothold in the rock behind 
me had slipped. My mouth opened of its own 
accord, and I gulped mouthfuls of water into 
my lungs. I slid and turned in the little space 
between the rocks; then ahead I went again 
with a rush. Then, with a bang that sent a 
terrible pain the length of my whole body, the 
oar blades binding my leg brought up, scraped 
along, and caught in a crevice. That saved 
my life. 

**The undertow turned me and twisted me; it 
lifted me up and threw me down, and then left 
me. Back went the sea. I reached the high 
ground of the ledge and crept some rods toward 
a light, which proved to be in the lobster can- 
nery at Little Dover, Nova Scotia. The men 
from the cannery found me there.’’ 
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CURRENT TOPICS. 


‘o-day the national bird is not the eagle, but 
the turkey. 


Neve to do anything out of revenge was | 
one of the rules of life which Jonathan | 


Edwards formulated for himself when he was 
planning to make the most of his time. If 
ever effort is wasted, it is when a man tries to 
**get even.’’ 


any are the extravagances of American city 

governments. Now comes the news from 
Indianapolis that the board of works has 
approved the bill of one dollar and fifty cents 
submitted by an officer for five months’ work. 
The officer is a boy who receives a cent a day 
for lighting and extinguishing one electric street 
lamp. 


Aone of the English commission which is 
now investigating American educational 
conditions has publicly expressed the wish that 
in the next few decades we give our attention 
to turning out ‘‘two or three Miltons, one or two 













THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 





on there. It is not likely that for years to 
come, if ever, there will be occasion to test the 
strategic value of any of these islands, as the 
United States intends to live in peace and 
amity with its northern neighbor. 

he Commissioner of Education in Porto Rico 

says that the Porto Rican will work harder 
to pay a debt than to get a like amount of 
money ahead, whereas the opposite is true of 
the average American. ‘This, according to the 
commissioner, illustrates a difference in racial 
character which crops out in many ways. 
The Porto Rican way reveals a high sense of 


get ahead’’ in the world, which, of course, he 
cannot do until after he has paid his debts. 
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FOOLISH RESENTMENT. 
The dog upon the highway all alone 
Snapped at his shadow and thus lost his bone. 
Selected. 
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Dantes and one or more Shakespeares.’’ We | 


are disposed to be obliging, but is not the 
demand rather large? 


ss - you ready to go now ?”’ inquired a daugh- 

ter of her aged father. ‘‘I have been 
waiting many minutes, ’’ he replied, adding good- 
naturedly, for they had been constant com- 
panions many years, “‘ All put together, I have 
spent months of my life in just this way, with 
my overcoat on and waiting for you.’? What a 
saving all around punctuality would bring to 
pass ! od 


he next international yacht-race of importance 

will be across the ocean. The German 
Emperor has offered a prize cup, ‘‘with a view 
to stimulate designers and builders into produ- 
cing a class of yachts capable of keeping the 
open sea easily, and combining seaworthiness 
with safety and comfort, without sacrificing 
everything to speed.’’ It is time for a rever- 
sion to the type of yachts which the Kaiser 
proposes. _ 


i royal business correspondence of Great 
Britain is now done on American type- 
writers. Queen Victoria insisted that her 
secretaries should always use a pen, but King 
Edward believes in labor-saving devices. Even 
with the typewriters it takes twelve clerks to 
look after his correspondence. A few years 
ago typewriting was generally deemed unsuit- 
able for official ddcuments. When the Presi- 
dent’s message was first sent to Congress 
typewritten some of the older Congressmen 
regarded the innovation as a breach of etiquette. 
gegen is in store for the codling-moth, 

the pineapple parasite and the cottony 
cushion-seale, unless they reform and hereafter 
lead a pure and upright life. The first has 
been caught destroying apples in California, 
the second has been robbing orchards in the 
South and in Cuba, and the last is guilty of 
injuring many kinds of trees. For the codling- 
moth an insect enemy has been found in 
southern Europe, and other diminutive police- 
men have been imported for the purpose of 
checking the pineapple parasite and cottony 
cushion-seale. 


ne does not like to give up beaten, and 
American newspapers are peculiarly averse 
to an acknowledgment of defeat. But can any 
of them boast a larger circulation than is 
claimed by a new Buddhist paper in Tokyo? 
Listen: ‘“‘This paper has come from eternity. 
It starts its circulation with millions and 
millions of numbers. ‘The rays of the sun, the 
beams of the stars, the leaves of the trees, the 
blades of grass, the grains of sand, the hearts 
of tigers, elephants, lions, ants, men and 
women are its subscribers. This journal will 
henceforth flow in the universe as the rivers 
flow and the oceans surge.’’ 
very one knows that it is necessary to use 
diplomacy in dealing with a subject of the 
toothache, but it has remained for an American 
dentist to make the toothache the subject of 
international diplomatic negotiations. He cured 
the pain in the teeth of a brother of the Shah 
of Persia by pulling them. His patient was 
so well pleased that he appointed the American 
as his dentist in ordinary, with a fixed salary. 
It is reported that the salary has not been paid 
for eight years, and that the dentist has asked 
the United States consul-general at Teheran to 
suggest that the contract be kept. Although it 
might be poetically just for the ‘‘dogs of war’’ to 
show their teeth, it is not likely that there will 
be such a display, even if the salary should be 
unpaid for several years longer. 
— discussion of the award of the 
Alaskan boundary tribunal has dealt with 
the strategic islands owned by the United 
States on the Canadian frontier. These are 
Isle Royal, in Lake Superior, opposite Port 
Arthur, and San Juan, opposite the city of 
Victoria, which commands the Canadian outlet 
to the Pacific. The tribunal has now confirmed 
the ownership of the United States in two 
islands at the mouth of the Portland Channel, 
hear enough to the proposed railway terminus 


THANKSGIVING IN 1789. 


t is commonly understood, and frequently 
asserted, that Abraham Lincoln was the first 
President to issue a Thanksgiving procla- 
|mation, and that he established a custom to 
which all his successors have adhered. Before 
‘that time the observance of the day was con- 


at Port Simpson to oversee everything that goes | 


honor, the American a consuming desire ‘‘to | 








fined chiefly to the New England States, where | 


it had been ushered in every autumn from early 
colonial times by governors’ proclamations. 
The common belief is essentially true. It 


was not until 1863 that any President pro- | 


claimed the last Thursday in November as a 
day of national Thanksgiving. Mr. Lincoln 
had nineteen months before designated a partic- 
ular Sunday for that purpose. 

Yet it should not be forgotten that in the 
early days of the republic there were occasional 
presidential proclamations of this sort. The 
very day of November on which Thanksgiving 
falls this year—Thursday, the 26th—was set 
apart by George Washington, in the first year 
of his administration, ‘‘to be devoted by the 
peovle of these States to the service of that great 
and glorious Being Who is the beneficent author 
of all the good that was, that is, or that will 
be.’’ He prefaced these expressions by saying 
that both Houses of Congress, through their 
joint committee, had requested him to make 
this recommendation. 

It was nearly six years before Washington 


then he set apart a Thursday in February, 
assigning as one of the reasons, ‘‘for the sea- 
sonable control which has been given to a 
spirit of disorder in the suppression of the late 
insurrection,’’ referring to the almost forgotten 
Whisky Insurrection in western Pennsylvania. 

President Adams twice proclaimed spring fast- 
days, but he urged that the duties of humilia- 
tion and prayer be accompanied by praise and 
thanksgiving. Madison, during his eight years 
in the White House, set apart four such days, 
but none of them fell in November. 

Thanksgiving is not the only holiday intro- 
duced by a proclamation. The governors of 
the states in which Arbor day is observed 
usually take this means of calling public atten- 
tion to its objects. The old New England fast- 
day was always announced by a proclamation, 
which was read in the churches the Sunday 
preceding, as the Thanksgiving proclamation 
still is. 

@ © 
KEEPING OUT ANARCHISTS. 


he government exhibits commendable zeal 
4 in the enforcement of the provisions of 

the new law excluding anarchists. It is 
held, most reasonably, that the law is directed 
against the educated preacher of the doctrines 
of anarchy as well as against the ignorant, ill- 
balanced weakling who, under his teaching and 
encouragement, becomes the assassin. Many 
people, not informed of the purposes of the 
government, expressed surprise last month at 
the arrest in New York of a newly arrived 
English anarchist. Inasmuch as he was here 
in the United States merely to teach in an 
orderly way what he believed, it did not occur 
to them that the law applied to him. 

If it were not for such teachers of anarchy 
there would be fewer assassinations. Within 
the year there have been anarchistic assaults 
upon the King of Belgium, the. King of Spain 
and the French premier; and plots have been 
made against the life of the German Emperor, 
of the King of Italy and of the Tsar, to say 
nothing of the attempts of armed cranks to get 
at the American President. All these crimes 
are properly chargeable to the teaching of 
men of stronger mind than the assassins them- 
selves. 

The appointment, last March, of a special 
immigration inspector to learn who the European 
anarchists are, and to keep track of their move- 
ments, was decided upon because it was thought 
important to gather information about all 
kinds of potential assassins, not only those who 
will actually kill, but those also who incite to 
violence. 

The New York arrest was the first fruit of 
the work of the inspector. If one officer is 
not enough to keep watch in Europe, then the 





issued another Thanksgiving proclamation; | 


| to women to-day. 





American people will wish that more be ap- 
pointed, for they desire to keep out all enemies 
of American institutions and all those who will 
complicate the problem of government here, 
whether they be philosophical anarchists, men 
willing to do murder, or merely the paupers 
and other failures of European society. 
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HONESTY. 


It is the good man’s feast, the prince of flowers, 
Which thrives in storms, and smells best after showers. 
Henry Vaughan. 
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“THE GENTLEWOMAN’S COMPANION.”’ 


ime out of mind the instruction of women 
T in the duties peculiarly their own has 

been popular both with teacher and taught. 
But the modern forms of this instruction are 
less frankly patronizing than those of earlier 
times. Courses of study in the chemistry of 
food, in household sanitation, in child study 
and in emergency nursing commend themselves 
Two hundred years ago all 
available knowledge in these departments of 
woman’s activity, and in many others, could 
be crowded into a single volume. 

In 1705 there was published in London, for 
the low price of three shillings, ‘‘The Accom- 
plished Housewife, or the Gentlewoman’s 
Companion.’’ Its chapters are full of quaint 
and interesting reading. The first one is on 
the education of the fair sex, with characters 
for their imitation. Then follows a penman’s 
advice to ladies, with especial instructions for 
addressing persons of distinction in writing or 
discourse. There is a chapter on the art of 
painting, either with oil or water-colors, and 
crayon - drawing snugly sandwiched between 
instructions in practical arithmetic and direc- 
tions for marketing, with respect to butcher’s 
meat, poultry and fish. There are explicit 
descriptions of the treatment proper for various 
diseases, a highly sentimental ‘‘ Florist’s Calen- 
dar,”’ and a dictionary — not, as one might 
expect, of common French phrases, but ‘‘ serving 
for the Translation of ordinary English Words 
into those that are more polite. ’’ 

Finally, the book has one chapter, worth, 
surely, the price of the whole work, containing 
familiar letters on several occasions in common 
life, with instructions to young orphan ladies 
how to judge of proposals of marriage made to 
them without the consent of their friends and 
guardians. This might be wholesome read- 
ing for modern young women who are not 
orphans. 

Such,a book may provoke laughter to-day, 
but, after all, its popularity in its time is evi- 
dence of the perennial desire of women to do 
their duty in their station in life, and to listen 
to any message which is designed to help them 


to that end. 
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IMPROVEMENTS IN TRAVEL. 


ome newspaper attention has lately been 

attracted to the ‘‘club cars’? by which 

little groups of wealthy New York and 
Chicago business men increase the comfort of 
the daily trips between their suburban homes 
and their city offices. 

Each car is in effect a club-house on wheels. 
Most of the gorgeous fittings of the ordinary cars 
are removed, and simpler and more tasteful 
decorations are substituted for them. Movable 
wicker chairs replace the fixed seats. Electric 
fans cool the air in summer. There are dressing- 
rooms, libraries, apartments for the women, in 
short, everything which can contribute to the 
comfort of the travellers. 

The cars are open only to members of the 
group which hires them, but they represent 
merely the climax in a constant improvement 
in travel, both by water and by rail. 

At the other end of the scale we see the steer- 
age accommodations of the ocean steamships. 
Persons who are familiar only with the horrible 
conditions for which ‘‘a steerage passage’’ used 
to stand would be astonished if they were to 
visit a modern liner. More room, more light, 
more privacy, better food, better sleeping and 
sanitary accommodations and an abundance of 
water, both for drinking and for bathing, are 
now possible even to the poor immigrant. The 
steerage passage of to-day is a more comfortable 
mode of travel than was the second-cabin pas- 
sage ten years ago. First-cabin accommoda- 
tions have improved correspondingly. One of 
the newest vessels has between forty and fifty 
suites of rooms, each provided with its private 
bath. 

What is most needed now is a substitution of | 
wicker or leather seats for the unsanitary plush | 
so dear to American car-builders and album- 
makers, and greater seating capacity in street- 
cars. 
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TALKING ABOUT THE WEATHER. 


mmanuel Kant, the philosopher, defended the 
| practice of starting a conversation, especially 

between strangers, by talking of the weather. 
Any other topic, he said, might be related to 
the speaker’s business or personal concerns, 
and so improper to introduce; or it migh: be | 
delving into the affairs of the one addressed, | 
and therefore objectionable. The weather, he | 
maintained, was interesting to all persons. 

Perhaps it is because Kant died almost one | 








hundred years ago that his reasoning fails to 


apply to modern conditions. Few topics to-day 
are so weighted with business aspects as is the 
weather. In the great markets of the country 
the price of the shares of railways that traverse 
agricultural regions a thousand miles away 
rises and falls with the changes of weather. 
In 1883 one September cold wave turned a 
promising corn-crop into a poor one. A million 
bales of cotton often depend upon having a 
warm, open and steady October. 

During the harvest season which has just 
passed the relation of weather to crops has 
been exceptionally close. In many parts of the 
country spring floods so delayed planting as to 
throw the maturing harvests into the critical 
period when frost may occur. For several days 
in September over large regions of Iowa and 
adjoining states the people practically stopped 
everything to watch the clouds, the winds and 
the weather-signals. There were heavy frosts 
to the north. Had the Iowa sky been clear 
great damage would have resulted. Each morn- 
ing there were sighs of relief that the cold wave 
was so much further spent, and that the 
dreaded results had been escaped. When the 
danger. was passed, Senator Dolliver likened 
the deliverance to one of the Old Testament 
miracles. 

Good crops are the basis of prosperity. They 
require an immediate army of harvesters; they 
keep the railroads busy; they furnish material 
for a score of winter industries; they cross the 
seas and write our international balances in the 
world markets. Consequently he who ‘“‘talks 
weather’’ discusses business, as well as some- 
thing of every-day personal concern. 


* © 
THEY WERE “ROYALS,” TOO. 


*Rah for the yellow! 
*Rah for the white! 
We’re from the Royal, 
We’re all right! 

t was one of the slogans of a large hotel at a 

popular summer resort; every one in the region 
knew it, for coaching-parties were numerous, and 
the gay crowds of young people sang it out at all 
hours of the day and night. But this time no 
yellow wheels and black horses were anywhere 
in sight, and the empty country road slept in the 
warm August sunshine. 

“*Rah for the yellow!”’—then the riders were 
discovered round the lee of an old, unpainted farm- 
house—four ragged, tow-headed children crowded 
into a broken-down buckboard under an apple- 
tree. One of them pretended to drive by means 
of a bit of rope tied to the shafts, the other three 
clung on, all four faces bubbling with glee, all 
four lusty young voices yelling at the top of their 
splendid lung-power. Happy indeed the Royal 
party that ever had so glorious a ride! 

It is Mr. Jacob Riis who declares that some day 
he is going to write a book entitled the “Poor 
Children of the Rich.”” A companion volume might 
well set forth the fortunes of the “Rich Children of 
the Poor”; and both volumes would be right and 
both wrong. No one denies the influence of cir- 
cumstance and surroundings, but neither does 
any one deny the greater power of home influence 
and natural endowment. No child is poor whose 
imagination can so gloriously triumph over poverty 
as did the little crowd on the broken buckboard. 
Richer than any inheritance of wealth or property 
is the possession of the magic gift which turns to 
gold all the common things along its way. 

“Rah for the yellow!’’—the small, shrill voices 
grew fainter on the summer air; horse and buck- 
board and bobbing towheads all sank slowly 
behind the hill; once more the sunny road 
stretched on before, and the world seemed very 
empty and still. But two travellers went on their 
way richer by a memory full of cheer and courage 
for winter hours. 
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AN OPTIMIST. 


he question was what was to be done with the 

old parsonage. The roof leaked. The sills 
were rotten. The floors sagged. The ceilings 
threatened to fall. The cellar needed a cement 
floor. Finally, the house, originally built for an 
excellent spinster who had willed it to the church, 
was far too small for Mr. Bent and his wife and 
four babies. 

Mrs. Baker believed that the parsonage could 
be enlarged and repaired for six hundred dollars, 
and moreover that the money could be raised in a 
parish that had hardly been out of debt in twenty 
years. She bore with calmness the reproach of 
Mrs. Porter. 

“An optimist? Of course I am! So are you 
every time you stir the yeast into a batch of 
bread. Don’t you expect it will rise?” 

With that the discussion ended for that day. 

But “Aunt Mary” Baker did not content herself 
with talking. The next parish meeting voted to 
proceed with repairs, if satisfactory estimates 
could be had for six hundred dollars, and if four 
hundred were in hand. Those contingencies 
seemed so remote that the vote was unanimous. 
Mrs. Baker was made chairman of a committee to 
raise funds. 

Now it is noticeable that the optimists of the 
world often have a shrewd contrivance as to ways 
and means. The first thing Mrs. Baker did was 
to arrange for the sale of an old building which 
stood at the back of the parsonage lot. John 
Stevens wanted it for a barber’s shop. He gave 
eighty-seven dollars for it, and that was a noble 
“nest-egg.”” 

Then came the subscription paper. That was 
carefully used so as to encourage the reluctant. 
If Thomas Cates gave twenty dollars, James 
Potter would be ashamed to give less. Two 
generous checks came in response to Aunt Mary's 
letters to two of “our boys” who had prospered 
out West. Squire Foster, skeptical in regard to 


the whole business, was made the partner of a 
curious enterprise. Would he give ten dollars, if 
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‘well qualified to fill one of these confidential 








by it could be secured forty dollars more? So 
improbable did that seem that he gave assent. 
Then did Aunt Mary expend ten dollars on sugar 
and nuts and chocolate and pop-corn, and making 
big boxes of her delicious candy, she found a 
ready market for them at the summer hotel on the 
hill. She actually counted forty-two dollars as 
her lawful gains from that enterprise before the 
summer was over. 

Then the frolics that took place in the name of 
the parsonage! A chicken-pie supper, a husking, 
an old folks’ concert, a spelling-school—in fact, 
pretty much all the good times in the village for 
one year were traceable to the renewed parson- 
age. 
Of course the plans and the money were forth- 
coming, and the house—with its veranda, its 
enlarged rooms, all opening together, as the | 
rooms in a minister’s house should, its convenient 
kitchen and its water-tight cellar—stands as a 
testimony to Aunt Mary Baker’s optimism. After 
all, perhaps, that is only another name for that 
Christianity which “‘hopeth all things.” 
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WATER NOT GOOD ENOUGH. 


A the dinner which Mons. Edmond Rostand 
gave to celebrate{his admission to the French 
Academy, his small sons, aged six and eight, 
missed the point of a timely lesson—that the 
allowance made to genius is not capable of | 
expansion. | 

At the close of the dinner, when toasts were in 
order, Madame Sarah Bernhardt raised her glass 
and poured its contents over her head, crying: 

“Thus do I pour libations, after the ancient 
custom, to the divine poet!” 

“Oh, your beautiful gown!” the ladies exclaimed. 
“It will be quite ruined!” 

But Madame Bernhardt declared that it had 
been honored; that it had been made expressly 
for that occasion; that she could never wear 
it on any of less importance. Whereupon her | 
graceful act and words were wildly applauded. 

Sitting at the end of the table, after the French 
custom, which permits many privileges to children, 
the little Rostands were greatly impressed by the 
scene. They, too, wished to show their admira- 
tion for their wonderful papa. So, lifting their full 
glasses of Vichy, they poured lavishly. 

Their best jackets and handsome lace collars 
were duly drenched, but there was no applause. 
Instead, their mother sent them away from table 
and to bed. As they lay in the darkness, all 
humiliation and wonder, one of them suddenly 
said, with conviction: 

“IT understand. Water is not good enough for 
divine poets like Monsieur Edmond Rostand, our 
father!” 





GLADSTONE’S LIBRARY. 


r. Gladstone was a scholar and man of letters 

in taste and in accomplishment. A writer in 
the Lamp describes the library at Hawarden, 
where the great statesman spent most of his time 
after he retired from publie service. 

At first the thirty thousand volumes were housed 
in a primitive structure of wood and iron. Glad- 
stone arranged the books on the shelves with his 
own hand. There were two main halls which 
were called the “Divinity”? and the “Humanity” 
rooms, as the words are used at Oxford. There 
were also private studies, for Gladstone knew 
that scholarship thrives in seclusion. 

When he died, the committee of the National 
Memorial Fund devoted fifty thousand dollars to 
providing a handsome new building which was 
opened a year ago, and is free to students and 
scholars, and indeed to all the world. It is called 
the “Temple of Peace,” after Gladstone’s favorite 
corner in his study. 

This library is really a new thing in the world, a | 
place especially designed for peace and medita- | 
tion, a temple of undisturbed scholarship unlike 
anything possible in a public library or the busy | 
college cloister. Gladstone hoped that others 
would follow his example and provide similar 
retreats in England and elsewhere, for in such | 
places scholarship finds its best encouragement. 





| 
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AN EXPERT. 


ppd Shaw says that shortly after he 
assumed his duties as head of the Treasury 
Department he was called upon by an old gentle- 
man from his own state of Iowa, who wanted an 
appointment as confidential clerk to one of the 
assistant secretaries of that department. 

“In spite of the fact that I was very busy at the 
time,” says Mr. Shaw, “I gave the Iowan the 
better part of an hour, for he was as pleasant 
and entertaining an old chap as one could meet— 
bright, chipper and witty.” 

On account of his age, the Secretary felt that he 
could not comply with the request. So, gently but 
firmly, he informed him that he did not see his way 
clear to give him the appointment. This did not 
dampen the old gentleman’s spirit in the least. 

“Now, sir,” said he, “as I feel myself peculiarly 


clerkships, I hope that you will consider my 
application further.” 

Then, wagging his head most impressively, he 
added earnestly: 

“Oh, sir, I could be so confidential!” 


. a 


FAIRLY CAUGHT. 


t touches the funny-bone to read in the Boston 

Journal of a New Haven grocer who amused 
himself at the expense of Mr. Isaac Bromley, a 
wit by inheritance, whose late father was the | 
wittiest journalist of his time. 

In company with his wife Mr. Bromley drove up 
to a grocery store in New Haven, but went in | 
alone to give his order. He unrolled a long list of 
items and began to read them off. “And a box | 
of stove-blacking,” he concluded, with a sigh of 
relief. 

The proprietor of the store was taking the order, | 
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and he owed Mr. Bromley a little on a practical 
joke account. ‘What color stove-blacking do you 
want, Mr. Bromley?” he asked, quietly. 

Mr. Bromley looked thoughtful. 

“Why, I don’t know,” said he. 
Bromley.” 

He went out to the carriage, opened the door 
and poked his head in. “What color stove- 
blacking do you want, my dear?” 

Mrs. Bromley looked at him. Then, over his 
head, she saw the convulsed face of the store- 
keeper, and her eyes sparkled with understanding 
—and sympathy. 

“Use your own judgment,” she said, politely, 
over her husband’s head. “Mr. Bromley will be 
satisfied with any color blacking you send.” Then 
she added, sweetly, “Hadn’t you better get in 
now, Ike? As we drive along we'll think it over.” 


“T’ll ask Mrs. 
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THE COMPANION CALENDAR. | 


A BEAUTIFUL GIFT. 
Now Ready for 1904 Subscribers. 


THE COMPANION 
CALENDAR for 
1904, entitled ‘‘Spring- 
time,” is a work of 
unusual beauty. In | 
form it is a stand- | 
ing screen twenty-one 
inches long and eleven | 
and a half inches high. 
It consists of a large 
central panel, towhich 
are joined by narrow 
folds two smaller side 
panels. The theme of 
the center is youth and | 
, sunshine, that of the 
sides birds and blos- 
soms, and the narrow 
connecting folds con- 
tain the Calendar vign- 
ettes, 6months oneach. 
The original paintings, made expressly for The 
c ion by eminent artists, have been faithfully | 








CENTER Pane, “ SPRINGTIME.’’ 
PAINTED BY W. OD. STEVENS. 





| reproduced by lithography in twelve colors. The 


screen is edged with a colonial bead frame of | 
embossed gold. 


The Calendar is copyrighted and published 
exclusively by The Youth’s Companion for its 
subscribers who pay for the year 1904. . 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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AN APT QUOTATION. 


he late Bishop Clark of Rhode Island has been 
called the father of the direct and colloquial 
style of preaching. In speaking of him Bishop 
Potter, according to the New York Tribune, says 
that in Bishop Clark’s death both the church and 
the republic have lost a figure of singular interest. 


He was singularly vigorous and picturesque, and 
characteristically happy in his departure from the 
ponderous style of early preachers. 

“I remember very well.when I was secretary of 
the House of Bishops some years ago,”’ said Bishop 
Potter, “that the gr bishop, who bore the 
Christian name of Benjamin, while pe  he 
clear up a question of discipline that was agitatin 
the house, became involved in great difficulties o: 
speech. His attempts to make the subject lucid 
were positively painful. 

“Bishop Clark immediately tossed a scrap of 
paper on my desk upon which he had written, 
mindful of a passage in the early Scriptures, 
‘Benjamin’s mess was five times so much as any 
of theirs.’ ” 
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WISE ADJIB. 


7 David J. Brewer of the United States 
Supreme Court, who lived in Asia Minor in his 
childhood, still recounts, says the New York 
Tribune, bits of philosophy that he heard when a 
boy. This is one fable that he has repeated: 


Adjib, a scribe of Smyrna, once paused to speak 
to me on the highway. Adjib’s robe was as white 
as snow, but there was a hole in it. 

“There is a little hole in your robe, Adjib,”’ I 


“T know it,” —- replied. 
“If you know it, why don’t you darn it?” I 
asked. 
“For the sake of appearances,”’ Adjib answered. 
“A hole,” he went on, ‘“‘may be an accident of the 
most recent happening. A hole will pass upon a 
king, a noble, or the most rich and powerful 
erson. Butadarn is the sign of poverty. There 
S$ no getting around it, no misunderstanding it. 
1 cannot afford to wear a darned robe.” 


L 
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NOT FOR FASHION’S SAKE. 


he criminal law of England was formerly 

marked by indiscriminating severity. Theft 
of an article valued above ten shillings was 
punished with death. In writing about “Sweet 
Hampstead and Its Associations,” Mrs. White 
records a pleasant thing of Lord Mansfield, who, 
as a rule, leaned to the side of mercy. 

It was Lord Mansfield who directed a jury to 
find a stolen trinket less in value than ten 
shillings in order that the thief might escape 
capital punishment. To this the jeweler who 
prosecuted demurred, os that the fashion 
of the thing had cost him twice that money. 

“Gentlemen,” replied the {udee, with grave 
solemnity, “‘we ourselves stand in need of mercy; 
let us not hang a man for the fashion’s sake!” 
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DRESDEN CHINA. 





he retiring postmaster of the British House of 
Commons tells a story of his early experiences | 
of postal work, a good many years ago. It was | 
a London branch office, and a customer came in | 
and handed a letter over the counter to the young | 
woman who was serving stamps. | 


After reading the address, she said it would be 
fivepence. 

“But I have never paid more than twopence 
half-penny before,” objected the customer. ‘“‘Is it 
overweight?” 

No, it was not overweight, said the clerk, but all | 
letters to China were fivepence, and as this was 


addressed to Dresden —! \ 


For the teeth use “Brown’s Camphorated Sapona- 
ceous Dentifrice.”’ The only sure preventive of deposits 
of injurious matter on the teeth. (Adv. 
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A Flying Machine at Last. | 


Scientific kite-flying within the 
—— of all. .* marvel | 
simplicity. An oy or gir 
eon iy it. fentems delight 

both young and old. 
er Special Introductory Size 
by mail, 10c., 3 for 2&e. | 

Agents wanted everywhere. 


NN Zimmerman Fi Machine Co., 
— ‘Arch 8t., Fremont, Ohio. 













Hieroglyphics are an- 
cient. The world moves. 


Be up to date. For neat, clean, intelli- 
gible writing, the Lambert Typewriter is the 
best for office and home use. 

Standard in everything. 


LAMBERT TYPEWRITER CO., 


1274 Broadway, New York. 


Price $25.00. 
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REVERSIBLE 
Collars andCuffs 


N ADE of Fine Cloth, 
and exactly re- 
semble linen goods. 
Not to be confounded 
with celluloid collars 
and cuffs or rubber 
products. 

Very convenient, 
stylish and economi- 
cal, perfect - fitting, 
and never ragged or 
uncomfortable. 


No Washing 
or Ironing. 


When soiled discard. 
Turn down collars are re- 
versible and give double 
service. 

We send by mail prepaid, 

Ten Collars or Five Pairs 
Cufis for 30 cents. 
Sample Collar or Pair of 
Cuffs sent for 6c. in U.S. 
stamps. NAME SIZE 
AND STYLE. 

lilus. Catalog Free. 
REVERSIBLE 
COLLAR CO., 
Dept. 9, 
Boston, Mass. 
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to the appetite. 


Puritan Oyster 
Fork, Pict ei, $2.00 | 
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DAINTY SILVERWARE 


that adds to the attractiveness of the table and gives zest 
Looks like Sterling and Lasts Longer. 










6 inches long. 








Lakewood Hollow Handle Table Knife. 


er set of six. 


If dealer hasn’t them will send direct on receipt of price. 
will give many suggestions 


SIMEON L. & GEORGE H. ROGERS COMPANY, "Aitnck?ennt™ 


8% inches long. 


$5.00 


Postal us for Catalogue No. 4; 
or Christmas. 
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Biscuit, 
Crackers, 
and Wafers 
are fresh in the 


In-er-seal 
Package 


Remember this when you 
go or send to the store. 
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ANON EES 


¥ ancient Israel, so say the seers, 
Two brothers lived in peace—as 
should, 
And tilled that ground whereon in after years 
King Solomon’s illustrious temple stood. 
A common heritage, each gave the field 
His honest share of toil, and took therefrom 
An equal portion of the summer’s yield, 
Nor grudged his part—nor held in doubt the 
sum. 


brothers 


But on the night the harvesting was done, 

And all the corn lay heaped beneath the skies, 
The elder kinsman sat in thought alone 

And gently reasoned with himself this wise :— 
‘““My brother is not strong, and suffered sore 

Beneath the heat and burden of the day, 
Lo, I will take some sheaves from out my store, 

Unknown, and add to his across the way.” 
And, reasoning thus, he did; then found sweet 

sleep. 

Not so, howe’er, the younger of the twain, 
Who lay awake and said, “How can 1 keep 

My great, full half of all this golden grain, 
1, who am still but one, whilst he must feed 

His wife and little children from his share!” 
So that same night, to meet a greater need, 

He, too, in secret did what he deemed fair. 


Now, when at break of day both cheerily 
Came forth to work—with greeting, name for 
name— 
Each scarce concealed his wonderment to see 
His separate stack of sheaves was still the same! 
And when, next night, and next, in love, anew 
These Jewish kinsmen gave by stealth their 
best— 
But all in vain—behold the riddle grew 
Exceeding strange and caused them 
unrest: 
Until at last its secret was revealed 
To both at once (blest be the Hand that weaves 
Such threads of chance) for half across their field 
They met one night—each bent with heavy 
sheaves! 


mueh 


Ah, kinsmen true, no offering later laid 
By Solomon upon the costliest shrine 

Of this immortal ground, was better made 
Than yours, nor gave to héaven a holier sign! 


T the very least a man’s religion 
ought to make him a gentle- 
man.’’ 

Mr. Alford spoke with some im- 

patience. 

‘*What personal illustration are 






with ?”’ asked his friend, with a 
smile. 

**T have a personal illustration in mind, but 
you haven’t yet assented to the general proposi- 
tion.”’ 

**T am disposed to be conservative. A man’s 
religion ought to do a great many things that it 
does not alwaysdo. You must allow something 
for the man.’’ 

‘*But I was giving what I counted the ‘irre- 
ducible minimum.’ ’” 

‘*And the thing of most importance? Then 
you are mistaken. Religion may sometimes be 
very real and not make a man a gentleman; 
nor is the making of a gentleman the thing of 
most importance. I suspect that you are refer- 
ring to our mutual friend, Carson.” 

‘*Yes; he is at it again. A more obstrep- 
erous, unbalanced and mischief-making man I 
never knew.’’ 

‘*T knew one who was more so-—Carson him- 
self.’’ 

‘** You think his religion has improved him ?” 

‘I know it. Before his conversion Carson 
was as you know him, only more so, and in 
another way. He is a hard man to get on 
with, because he gets impatient with others 
when they are less zealous than he is in good 
works. He was once as reckless and wanton 
in pursuit of evil as now he is intemperately 
zealous for good. He was as quarrelsome as 
he is now,—more so, in fact,—and a good deal 
less likely to be on the right side when he quar- 
reled. Moreover, he was not then, as he is 
now, penitent after his blunders. 

‘*You did not know that he was a man 
capable of penitence? The intensity of his zeal 
in error when he is wrong is the measure of his 
self-condemnation when he is over the heat of 
his passion. He is quick-tempered, hasty in 
speech, uncharitable in judgment, narrow in his 
outlook—what more shall I admit? He was 
once all this and more. And now he is, first 
of all, absolutely sincere; there is not a dishon- 
est fiber in his being. He is in dead earnest, 
and might well put to shame some men of more 
culture who take things easy. From the soles 
of his feet to the ends of his red hair he is full 
of human sympathy that goes out to every living 
thing that God has made, full of readiness to 
help, and he never seems to get tired. 

“Tie is a valuable man, and his religion is 
a grand success, but it will never make him a 
gentleman; he will always be a blunderer, a 
man of hasty speech, deficient in the graces of the 
Christian life. But if you knew him as I do, 
he would be about the last man you would 
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choose to illustrate the failure of religion to 
change a life for good.’’ 

The other man was silent fora time. ‘‘I did 
not know all this,’’ he said, after a little. ‘‘l 
must make more allowance for Carson — and 
perhaps there are some things that I can learn 
from him. I am just wondering whether my 
own religion has done as much for me.’’ 

‘* Nevertheless, ’’ said his friend, ‘‘ your propo- 
sition was partly right. A man’s religion 
ought to make him a gentleman. There is no 
good reason why a man, being already a gentle- 
man, should not also be a Christian; and there 
certainly is no reason why a Christian should 
not add this excellent grace and be a gentleman. 
But religion is not of necessity a failure, even 
if it does not in every case make a man a 
gentleman.’’ 
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BATTLING WITH AN ANCHOR. 


© hoist to the cat-head an anchor weighing 

eight thousand pounds, with a gale of wind 

blowing and a tremendous sea rising, is a 
difficult task. The New York Sun tells how this 
work was undertaken on a war-ship in Hampton 
Roads. In order to raise the anchor to the deck 
of the ship the hundred-pound cat-block had to 
be fastened by the huge hook which depended 
from it to the ring in the balancing band on the 
anchor shank so that the power of the winch 
could be utilized. 

The great anchor hung so that when the wave 
receded it was clear of the water, but each 
incoming crest submerged it several feet. As the 
ship tossed on the waves there was great danger 
that the enormous weight of the anchor would 
send the anchor through her thin pistes. But 
with seas big enough to toss the ship about as 
easily as if she were but a — ye and to 
swing that anchor back and forth like the pendu- 
lum of a toy clock, it was no child’s game to hook 


| the eat-block. 


Two men were chosen, each a fine specimen of 
the American sailor. Just under the arms of each 
a line was made fast, and men on deck stood ready 
to haul away in case of need. 

The two sailors watched their chance, and when 
the ship’s head was well out of water, over they 
went. They had hardly reached the anchor when 
a wave rolled in that surged four feet above their 
heads. When it passed both were clinging, almost 
breathless, to the shank of the anchor. 

But the instant they were clear of water Sey 

= ed to their work and strove to get the bloc 
n place. With the ship hanling one way and the 
wind blowing another there was small chance for 
them to drag that hundred-pound block in still a 
third way. Again and again they had it almost 
fastened, when a great wave knocked it away and 
buried them far out of sight. 
struggled at their task. 

Then the inevitable happened. The great cat- 
block a far out as the ship plunged forward, 
hung poised an instant, as if taking deliberate 
aim, and came sweeping back straight at the head 
of one of the two men. It struck him on the back 
of the head and knocked him ten feet from the 
anchor into the sea. 

The rush of an incoming wave swept him away 
from the ship, and for a moment it seemed as if 
he would surely be lost. Then was justified the 


| wisdom which had placed the line about his 


you going to follow that remark | 





shoulders. The men on deck drew him in, 
unconscious but safe, and in ten minutes he was 
declaring to the officer in charge that he could 
surely hook that block the next time. 

But the captain had formed another plan. He 
determined to haul up the anchor as far as was 
a. so that it should have the smallest room 
for play, and to make harbor. Just at nightfall 
she reached quiet waters, and once more the 
unruly anchor was let go again. 


A DANGEROUS NOSE. 


n ex-Congressman tells a story in the New 
York Tribune of a time when he once got 
into grave peril on account of his nose. 

Tie was going to Leadville in the early days on a 
stage-coach which was held up by highwaymen. 
The passengers were ranged in a row outside with 
their hands up, an attitude which was enforced 
by a gun in the hands of one of the brigands, 
while the other went rapidly through the various 
pockets. 

In the midst of this ceremony the ex-Congress- 
man’s nose began to itch with that maddening 
penmeoeney calculated to drive the owner to 
nsanity if not relieved. Involuntarily his right 
hand began to lower itself to the seat of trouble. 

“Hands up, there!” called the man behind the 


gun. 
His hand shot back into place, but in a moment 
began to lower itself again. 
“What’s the matter with you?” inquired the 
thief. “Are you anxious to become a lead-mine ?” 
““My nose itches so I can’t stand it any ae,,, 
was the response. ‘l’ve simply got to seratchit.” 


“No, you hain’t,’”’ replied the bandit, “because 
I'll do it for you.”’ 


Thereupon he proceeded to scratch the con- 
gressional nose with the muzzle of his shotgun. 
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TURNING THE JOKE. 


he late Senator John J. Ingalls is described by 
= the Brooklyn Zagle as having had a quaintly 

poetic method of thought and a wonderful 
flow of language which gave a charm to all his 
conversation. He had also a ready wit which 
enabled him to avoid many unpleasant visitors. 
In spite of all his resourcefulness, however, a 
clever young reporter proved himself a match for 
the versatile Senator. 


One day David Lewsley, a bright 
man employed as a sng oon for a Washington 
hewspaper, was sent to interview Senator Ingalls 
on a matter of grave nationalimportanece. Before 
calling at the Senator’s home Lewsley visited a 
barber and was shaved and had his hair combed. 

The Senator, who divined the purpose of the 
reporter’s call and did not wish to talk on that 
subjeet, came into the reception-room with his 
watch in his hand. 

“I can give you just fifteen minutes,” said he. 
“What ean 1 do for you?” 

Lewsley put his question squarely, but the 
Senator answered after the traditional Yankee 
fashion by putting another. 

“Young man,” said he, noticing Lewsley’s sleek 
appearance, “do you shave yourself?” 

“No, sir.” 


oung Irish- 


“You ought to,” Senator Ingalls asserted. 
“Every man ought to shave himself.” Then, in 
that delightful way of his, he set forth the many 
advantages enjoyed by the man who is his own 
barber. He enlarged upon the economic benefits 
in time and money to derived from shaving 





one’s self. He delivered a dissertation on the 
esthetic phase of the case, after which he de- 
scended to the practical details, told Lewsley 
what razors he considered as the best, and high] 
recommended a certain kind of soap. Then, st 
holding his watch 1n his hand, he said : 

“I see Ihave exhausted my time. You will have 
to excuse me now.” : 

And with a twinkle in his eye the Senator bowed 
his caller out. ’ 

The next morning the leading article in Lewsley’s 
pape was an attractively displayed report of this 
nterview. Lewsley’s wonderful memory made it 
possible for him to reproduce the Senator’s enter- 
taining discourse almost verbatim, at least so 
nearly so that Senator Ingalls himself marveled 
at it, and told many persons that, although the 
reporter had not taken a_ single note, he had 
reported him more accurately than most stenogra- 
phers did, 

This clinched the matter so that the Senator 
could never deny the interview afterward. Then 
Lewsley sent a copy of the paper to the manu- 
facturer of the soap which Senator Ingalls had 
so enthusiastically ee pey and for months and 
months the Senator had to grin and bear the sight 
of his own face accompanied by his own words in 
broadcast advertisements of that shavin ooee. 

however, frank enough to admit that 


e€ was, 
| the joke, which he intended to play on the reporter, 





Still the two men | 





had been cleverly turned back on himself. 
































tie my window they rustle the leaves, 
Down in my garden they flit and they fly, 


Out in the grain-fields they flock where the sheaves | 


Of buckwheat and rye stood, and matted weeds 
lie. 
“O peabody, peabody, peabody, peabody, 
Tsee—tsee—tsee—tsee, peabody.” 


Where is the robin who rollicks in spring? 
Where is the blackbird who clucks as he flies? 
Where is the bobolink, chuckling a-wing? 
All their fine musie with summer-time dies. 
“O peabody, peabody, peabody, peabody, 
Tsee—tsee—tsee—tsee, peabody.” 


What is the chill of November to me? 
What do I care that the summer is done? 
Shaking the weeds of the garden, I see 
Brown little backs and white throats in the sun. 
“O peabody, peabody, peabody, peabody, 
Tsee—tsee—tsee—tsee, peabody.” 


Blackbird.and robin are friends in fair weather, 
Grosbeak and oriole chorus and meet. 
When the year fades they desert us together ; 
Mid the dry leaves little White Throat sings 
sweet,— . 
“O peabody, peabody, peabody, peabody, 
Tsee—tsee—tsee—tsee, peabody.” 


THE HEIR’S SECRET. 


hose who are familiar with Sir Walter Scott’s 
novels know the story of the secret room at 
Glamis Castle, to which only the owner and 

the heir and a third person knew the entrance. 
The author of “Secret Chambers and Hiding 


Places” says that the mystery, so far as he can | 


discover, has never been satisfactorily solved. 
Yet the story is not mere fiction, for there is at 
least one other case well authenticated of a room 
known only to the owner of a mansion, and it 
is a fact that many English houses have hidden 
passages and buried rooms entered through con- 
cealed doors. . 


The walls of Glamis Castle are in parts over 
twelve feet thick, and in them are several recesses. 
The secret chamber or “Fyvie-room” is said to 
have a window, but this has not led to its dis- 
covery. Sir Walter once slept a night at Glamis, 
and has described the “wild and straggling ar- 
rangement of the accommodation within doors.” 

“T was conducted to my apartment in a distant 
corner of the building,” he says. ‘I must own, as 
I heard door after door shut after my conductor 
had retired, I began to consider myself too far from 
the living and somewhat too near the dead; ina 
word, I experienced sensations which, although 
not remarkable either for timidity or superstition, 
did not fail to affect me to the point of being 
disagreeable.” 

We have the novelist’s authority for saying that 
in his time the entrance of the chamber was, 
according to ancient custom, known only to three 
persons at once, the Earl of Strathmore, his heir 
apparent, and a third person, whom they had 
taken into their confidence. The ged was 
imparted to the heir of Glamis, or the heir pre- 
sumptive, on the eve of his arriving at his 
majority, and thus it passed into modern times 
from the dim and distant feudal days. That 
the secret should be thus handed down through 
centuries without being divulged is indeed remark 
able, yet that is said to be the fact. Many a future 
lord of Glamis has boasted that he would reveal 
everything when he should come of age. Still, 
however, when that time did arrive, in every case 
the recipient of the secret has solemnly refused 
to speak a word on the subject. 

The other case that bears out the story of the 
“Fyvie-room”’ is the secret chamber in an ancient 
Cumberland house. To this day its position is 
known only by the heir at law and the family 
solicitor. his room has no windows, and every 
attempt of those not in the secret to locate it has 
been baffled. Remarkable as the story seems in 
these prosaic days, it has been confirmed by the 
present representative of the family, who wrote: 
“It may be romantic, but still it is true that the 
secret has survived the frequent searches of 
visitors. There is no one alive who has been in it, 
that 1 am aware, except myself.’’ 


&® & 


COMRADES. 


earers of the blue and the gray alike 
W were brave in daring the fire of the 

enemy to save or succor wounded com- 
rades. One would hardly expect, however, to 
find the instances numerous of Confederates who 
risked their lives for a negro, but the Osceola 
Democrat cites one moving instance. 


George Macdonald, one of the few colored Con- 
federate veterans in his state, was wounded at 
Wilson’s Creek, where a Minie ball plowed through 
his hip and a buckshot struck him in the face. 
He lay groaning upon the ground when he was 
found by Owen Snuffer, lieutenant of his com- 
pany. or Snuffer the negro had all the affection 
a pet slave lavished upon his master, and the 
master knew it. 

The white man bent down, examined the black 
man’s wounds and stanched the flow of blood 
from them. The wounded man, as soon as he 








The lieutenant’s 
eanteen was empty, but midway between the firing 
become the 
target of sharpshooters, but the P= of his 


could speak, begged for water. 


lines was a well. To reach it was 
black friend moved the lieutenan 
he determined to take chances. 

He pushed forward under fire until the well was 
reached. And then he discovered that the bucket 
had been taken away and the windlass removed. 

The well was an old-fashioned walled one of 
After an instant’s thought Lieuten- 
ant Snuffer pulled off his long cavalry boots, and 
taking one in his teeth he made a slow and labori- 
ous descent of the well. When water was reached 
and the boot filled he began climbing up the same 
way he had yee down, straddling the well and 
clutching with hands and feet at the rocky walls. 

Reaching the surface, he picked up the other 
boot, and crawled and wriggled back to the 
Confederate lines. 

He gave the negro as much water as he cared 
to drink, and filling his canteen, poured the rest 
of it over his burning wounds. 


deeply, and 


great depth. 
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A DEMAND FOR MILKMAIDS. 


big dairy-farmer was talking about a Polish 
A farm-hand who had been in this country 

only three months, and had proved himself 
to be far above the average laborer at nearly 
every kind of work on the farm. “I never saw a 
better man in the field,” he said, “than Stanislaus. 
I hear he has done a man’s work on the farm 
since he was twelve years old, but he has never 
milked a cow.” The New York Sun gives the 
farmer’s views in regard to the importance of 
milking: 


In his country milking is work for the women 
todo. Ifa Polish peasant man is seen milking he 
is asked if he has forgotten to put on his petticoat. 
Stanislaus says he is perfectly willing to learn, 
but I don’t know that he will make a good milker, 
willing as he is. 

Many American farmers seem to think that 
almost anybody can milk, but our dairymen are 
beginning to learn better. A milker must be 
clean, and he must be quiet and gentle. An 
expert milker must have one other very important 

ualification. He must be quick. ne quicker 
the milking, the richer the milk, if the work is 
done well and sommmetoty 

I am inclined to think that it might be better for 
; our American dairy interests if milking were a 
| part of women’s work, as it is in many European 

countries. The dairymen of England are doing 
everything they can to perpetuate the custom of 
employing women instead of men as milkers, and 
to maintain the efficiency of milkmaids. 

We never hear of a dairy show in England 
newetage without its popular milking contest, in 
which the milkmaids contest with one another. 
These contests are the talk of the British dairy 
| districts, and are proving to be very useful. 
| shall not be surprised if, in the course of the next 
ten years, the milkmaids of America become very 
much more numerous. Perhaps a lot of the prize- 
basemen maids of England should be imported to 
arouse the emulation of their American sisters. 





* 


DIPLOMACY. 


he young man who distinguished himself in 

iy this story from 7it Bits showed a discern- 

ment and knowledge of human nature which 

would stand him in good stead in positions high 
| in statecraft. 


“I have come,” he. said, 
daughter’s hand.”’ 

The banker gazed over his glasses at the fellow, 
and demanded : 

“Well, have you any means of supporting her?” 

“Alas! Lam poor. But hear my story.” 

“Go on.”’ 

“When I spoke to Claudia about coming to see 
you she told me it was useless—that her mother 
was the man of the house, and that I had better 
go to her. But I said, ‘No. Your father may 
ry your mother to think she is the man of the 
1ouse just to humor her, but I have seen enough 
of him to know that when a matter of importance 
comes up his strong will must always assert itself. 
His strength of character may not be brought out 
by little things, still —’” 

“My boy,” interrupted the old gentleman, patting 
him on the shoulder, “I have known all along that 
you were not one of those ordinary persons who 
are incapable of understanding what is going on 
in the world around them. Take her, and may 
you always be happy.” 


“to ask for your 
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TIMELY REENFORCEMENT. 


t would be interesting to know the later feelings 
| of the boy whose troubles are related by the 

Chicago Post. The brothers had more or less 
trouble with the boy next door, and had not 
always come out victors. In fact, the boy next 
door was so much bigger that he seemed to have 
the best of it invariably. So it was not an unusual 
thing for one of the brothers to come into the 
house crying. One day when this happened his 
aunt stopped him in the hall. 


“Hush, Willie,” she said. 
any noise.” 

“What—what’s the ma-matter?” 
between his sobs. 

“You mer disturb your new brother,” said his 
aunt, soothingly. 

He dried his eyes in a minute. 
new brother?” he asked. 

His aunt nodded. 

“One besides Jim?” 

She nodded again. 

“Bully!” he exclaimed. 

“You are glad of it?” she asked. 

“You bet!” he fairly shouted. “lf Jim and me 
and the new one can’t lick that fellow we’d better 
move.’ 


“You mustn’t make 


he asked 


“Have I gota 


e © 
PROGRESSIVE FORGETFULNESS. 


66 ne of the consolations of advancing years,” 

C) said a man well past middle age to a 

correspondent of the Indianapolis Jour- 

nal, “is the privilege we take unto ourselves of 

jesting on the subject with people just a few years 
older. 


“For instance,” he continued, “last night I took 
| dinner with an uncle, aged ninety, and enjoyed it 
} or I love to hear old men talk, and this 
|is my only great-uncle. Well, my Great-Uncle 
| Elias told a good many stories of old times, and 
they were good stories, too, but he repeated him- 

self now and then. 2 
| “My younger uncle, also Uncle Elias, who was 
resent, got a trifle testy after a while, no doubt 
| because he didn’t Ft a chance to talk quite as 
| much as usual, and he muttered to me: 
| _“**Gracious cy that makes six times Uncle 
| Elias has told about how he onee got even with 
a school-teacher who whipped him when he was a 
boy. Old men get awfully forgetful.’ 
“*That’s so,’ I said. ‘This makes three times 
ou’ve said to me that Uncle Elias has told that 
ale six times.’ ” 
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BE ‘CHILDREN'S PAGE. A 


CHIP’S THANKSGIVING | 


By A. H. Donnell. 


HEY had got ‘‘way through,’’ as Terry 
said, to the nuts. It had been a beau- 
tiful Thanksgiving dinner ‘‘ so far.’’ 
Grandmother’s sweet face beamed down 
the length of the great table, over all 
the little crinkly grand-heads, at grand- 
father’s face. Everybody felt very 
thankful. 

**T wish all the children this side o’ the north 
pole had had some turkey, too, and squash and 
cramb’ry—and things,’’ said Silence, quietly. 
Silence was always wishing 
beautiful things like that. 

‘“*An’ some nuts,’’ added 
Terry, setting his small white 
teeth into the meat of a big 


fat walnut. ‘‘It wouldn’t 
seem Thanksgiving-y ’thout 
nuts. ’’ 


‘“*I know somebody who 
would be thankful with just 
nuts,’’ smiled grandfather. 
“*Indeed, I think he’d rather 
have them for all the courses 
of his Thanksgiving dinner.’’ 

“Just nuts! No turkey, 
nor puddin’, nor anything ?’’ 

‘The crinkly grand-heads all 
bobbed up from their plates 
and nut-pickers in amazement. 
Just nuts! 

**Yes. Guess who he is.’’ 
Grandfather’s laughing eyes 
twinkled up the long table at 
grandmother. 

‘*T’ll give you three guesses 
apiece, beginning with Heart’s 
Delight. Guess number one, 
Heart’s Delight. ’’ 

“‘Chip,’’ gravely. Heart’s 
Delight had guessed it the 
very first guess! 

‘“‘Chip!”’ laughed all the 
little grand -girls and boys. 
Why, of course! Chip! He 
would rather have just nuts 
for Thanksgiving dinner! 

“IT wish he had some 0’ 
mine!’’ cried Silence. 

‘An’ mine!’’ cried Terry; 
and all the others wished he 
had some of theirs. What a 


Thanksgiving dinner little 
Chip would have had! 
‘“*He’s got plenty, thank 


you.’’ It was the shy little 
voice of Heart’s Delight. A 
soft pink color had come into 
her round cheeks. Everybody looked at her 
inquiringly, for how did Heart’s Delight know 
Chip had plenty of nuts? Then Terry remem- 
bered something. 

“Oh, that’s where her nuts went to!” he 
cried. ‘‘Heart’s Delight gave ’em to Chip! 
We couldn’t think what she’d done with ’em 
ais 

The pink color was growing pinker—very 
pink indeed. 

“Yes, that’s where,’’ said Silence, leaning 


over to squeeze one of Ileart’s Delight’s little | 
In the | 


hands. And sure enough, it was. 
beautiful nut month of October, when the 
children went after their winter’s supply of 
nuts, little Heart’s Delight had left all her 
little rounded heap just where bright-eyed, 
nut-loving squirrel Chip would be sure to find 
them and hurry them away to his winter hole. 
And Chip had found them, she was sure, for 
not one was left when she went back to see, the 
next day. 

“Why, maybe this very minute—right now— 


Chip’s cracking his Thanksgiving dinner!’’ | 


Terry laughed. 

“Same as we are! Maybe he’s got to the 
nut eour— oh, they’re all nut courses! But 
maybe he’s sittin’ up to his table with the 
rest of the folks, thanksgiving to Heart’s 
Delight,’’ Silence said. 


Heart’s Delight’s little shy face nearly hid | 


itself over her plate. This was dreadful! It | 
was necessary to change the subject at once, 
and a dear little thought came to her aid. 

“But I’m ’fraid he hasn’t got any gran’- 
father and gran’mother to his Thanksgiving,’’ | 
she said, softly. ‘‘I shouldn’t think anybody | 
could thanksgive athout a gran’mother and 
gran’ father.’’ 
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A REAL, LIVE STORY. 
By Elizabeth Flint Wade. 


” dear me,”’ said little Annabel Harvey, 
as she looked out of the window at the 
puddles that the rain was making on 

the sidewalk, ‘‘it’s gone and rained, and now 

Bertha and Ella can’t come over!” 

“Yes,” said Aunty Bell, who sat sewing 
near her. 


you like to have me read you a story ?’’ 
**No,’’ said Annabel, ‘‘I’m just tired of book 
stories about little girls and boys I don’t know. 


| Annabel, ‘‘and when I tell what things you do 


‘*To-day you will have to play | 
indoors. What woul? you like todo? Wouldn’t | 


I wish I could have a real, live story with 
Bertha and Ella and me in it, doing things right 
in the story.’’ 

**Very well,’’ said Aunty Bell. ‘‘ You shall 
have a live story, and you shall be in it. If 
you will amuse yourself with this picture-book 
for a little while I will get a live story for you.’”’ 

Annabel did not know what her Aunty Bell 
meant, but she sat down by the window with 
her book. 

After a while Aunty Bell came back. 

‘*The story is going to begin now,’’ she told 





and say you must do and say them, but must | 


the little dog stood on his hind legs and walked 
along on the floor. 

‘*They all laughed to see the funny dog. 
They made him walk on a chair, on the sofa, 


on Aunty Bell’s desk, on the piano keys and | 


on the window-seat. They thought it the fun- 
niest plaything they had ever seen. 
‘**By and by Ella said: 
** ‘When I came through the hall I saw some- 
thing round done up in a paper.’ 
** *Let us see what it is,’ said Annabel. 


**They all ran out in the hall and soon came | 
When they had cut the | 


back with the bundle. 
string and unrolled it they found a big ball 





ORAWN BY 
HENRY IHLEFELO. 


not do or say anything else. Then you will be 
in a real, live story.’’ 

Then Aunty Bell began the real, live story: 

** Little Annabel Harvey sat in a chair by 
the window of her Aunty Bell’s room, looking 
at a picture-book. She rocked back and forth 
| as she turned over the leaves of the book. As 
| she was looking at a picture of a mother bear 
and her two baby bears, she heard a rap at the 
door.’’ 

Sure enough, just then there came a rap at 
the door. | 

**Annabel ran to open it, and who should be 
|there but her two friends, Bertha and Ella 

Bond, who had put on their waterproofs and | 
rubbers and come over in the rain. She took | 
a hand of each and pulled them into the room, 
saying: 

** “Oh, I’m so glad you have come! 
bring your dolls ?’ 

***No,’ said Bertha, ‘we did not bring our | 
dolls, but I have brought a box and Ella has | 
| brought a long yellow stick. I do not know | 
| what is in the box, and Ella does not know what | 
| her stick is for.’ ’’ 

‘‘Oh, it’s a live story, a live story!’’ — 
| Annabel, jumping up and down. 

‘*In stories,’’ said Aunty Bell, “little girls do | 
not say or do anything except what is in the 
story, so you must remember that or you will 
spoil the story.’’ 

Annabel did not want to spoil the story, so 
she promised to remember. 

***Open the box, please do!’ said Annabel, 
in the story. 

‘* Bertha opened the box, and in it was a fuzzy 
black and white dog that looked real enough to 
be alive. 

“ “Oh, isn’t he dear!’ said Annabel. 
take it out!’ 

‘**T think,’ said Ella, ‘that my stick must | 
| belong to the dog. I will hitch the stick to the 
| dog, and put it on tlie floor and see what happens.’ 
“She did so and pushed the stick along, and 


Did you | 





‘Let us | 












HEN TOMMY HEARD A TURKEY 
GOBBLE, GOBBLE, GOBBLE, 
AFTER HE WAS SAFELY 
TUCKED IN BED, 
AND SAW A PIE AND PUDDING 
HOBBLE, HOBBLE, HOBBLE, 
UP AND DOWN THE PILLOW BY 
HIS HEAD, 
HE DIDN'T ONCE SUSPECT — THE 
SILLY LITTLE SINNER— 
IT HAD ANYTHING TO DO WITH 
A BIG THANKSGIVING DINNER. 
By Anna M. Pratt. 











made of thin rubber and filled with air. It was 
so light that it could be played with in the 
house without any fear of breaking things. 
| The little dog was put away in his box, and 
the three girls played with the ball until they 
were tired and sat down in the window-seat to 
rest. As they sat there Aunty Bell brought 
them a square box. They opened it and found 
| in it seven pieces of flat wood, all of different 
shapes and sizes. Aunty Bell told them if the 
| pieces were put together in the right way they 
would form a square, so the little girls tried to 
place them so as to make a square. They 
worked a long time and were just going to give 
it up when Bertha sang out: 

‘Tf at first you don’t 
succeed, try, try again!’ 
Then they all laughed and 
began over, and all at once 
they found the way to make 
the square. 

“They were putting the 
pieces back in the box when 
there came a rap at the door. 
Annabel ran and opened it, 
and there was Mary, the cook, 
with a tray full of dishes and 
things to eat, and behind her 
was Brother Ben with a little 
table. Aunty Bell put a cloth 
on the table, the cook put the 
dishes in place, and Brother 
Ben brought the chairs. 

‘“There were three places, 
one for each little girl, but 
they were polite little girls, 
and they asked Aunty Bell 
and Brother Ben and Mary, 
the cook, to take tea with 
them, but they all asked to 
be excused. Such a nice sup- 
per as the cook had brought 
for them! Under one napkin 
were little stuffed baked pota- 
toes, under another were some 
round muffins. There was a 
little glass of red jelly, and a 
plate of three-cornered bread 
and butter sandwiches. In 
the middle ‘of the table was a plate with three 
cakes shaped like hearts. 

‘*'The children found it very hard to remember 
they were just as much a part of the story as 
periods, exclamation - points and paragraphs 
could be. They kept from talking, but they 
did dance about the room and clap their hands. 

‘* Aunty Bell waited on them, and when she 
passed the cakes she said: 

‘*There is a white candy in one cake, and 
a pink candy in another, and a brown candy in 
another. The one whose cake has the white 
candy may have the little dog, and the one who 
has the pink candy may have the ball, and the 
one who has the brown candy may have the 
puzzle square.’ 

‘They were not long in breaking their cakes 
and finding the candy. Bertha found the pink 
candy, and she had the ball, and Ella found 
the brown candy, and so she took the puzzle 
square, and Annabel found the white candy, 
and she had the dog. By the time they had 
finished eating the cake the clock struck five, 
and it was time for Bertha and Ella to go 
home. ’’ 

**Oh,’’ said Annabel, as she hugged both her 
friends, ‘‘don’t you wish it would rain every 
day, so we could be in a real, live, Aunty Bell 
story !’’ 


(Se THANKSGIVING NUTS TO CRACK. 


ieee E. 
Sometimes I am lumber, pagpetins s Il am food, 
And sometimes of talk I am weary ; 
Sometimes I am pierced thro’ of iron or wood, 
And now can you guess me, my deary? 


2. 
CHARADES. 
1. 


First second came one morning dim, 
And wished to be my whole. 
“Thank you, kind sir,” T said to him. 
“Fact is, my ~y se is rather slim. 
I have to be myself my whole.’ 
if. 


In the garden first is found, 
Last is likewise in its bound. 
If my whole IJ had in plenty, 
Say of thousands ten or twenty, 
Soon I’d travel to that clime 
Where they’re found—so ends my rime. 
Ii. 
| My first is only a pronoun, quite small, 
masculine gender, well-known to all. 
y second’s a line of things continued, 
se se placed, not egy | strewed 
My pode would be, were you bold and brave, 
And riske your own life another’s to save. 
IV. 
We played by the one two three, 
And [ lost my best one two; 
*T was swallowed, I fear, by the one two three four, 
For it rolled to the — bayou. 


eon ond one day, 


My first was lost in m 
was found, they say. 


And under my asa 


My first has great > ments 
For the mariner tempest-tossed ; 
You cannot escape from my second, 
Though your ways have never crossed ; 
My third are not noted for sense, 
And yet are useful te man ; 
My whole is the name of a people 
Distant the oeean’s span. 


CHANGED VOWELS. 

By changing places with the vowels in the fol- 
lowing words of two syllables you may turn a 
casual visitor into an underground room for stor- 
ing vegetables; a song into a sea product used 
for ornaments ; arment worn by clergymen 
into a native of L ittfe Russia; a part of a fireplace 
into pertaining to the mind; an exudation from 
pine-trees into having assumed an upright posi- 
tion; being in a state of fusion into a kind of 
woolen cloth; a food plant into the upper part of 
| a door-frame ; sifting into strips of lean beef dried 
| in the sun, 

4. 


ANAGRAMS. 
I. 
oa the Italian navigator 
The --- way to India sought of yore ; 
But failed in toto wie n, near to the equator, 
He anchored off Columbia’s ~~ shore. 
II. 
oO ld ------ re best ena came up with quic k tread, 
“My boat’ s the best ------in these parts,” he said, 
And the -- - sails he he quie kly outspread. 


With 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
i. CANADA 
BAHAMA 
BANAN 
KANAK 
PANAD 
PANAMA 

2. Neat modern; made on rent; 
meter, and on; neat, or mend; drone meant; one 
term and; O tender man; need not mar; tenor, 
amend ; tenor named. 

_ 8. Eucalyptus, redwood, olive, pomelo, tanger- 
ine, cedar, orange, persimmon, lemon, peach, 
camphor, cherry, pomegranate, palm, mahogany. 

4. Iron-y, peon-y, con-y, war-y, tin-y, earl-y, 
read-y, fur-y, fair-y, bur-y. 

5. Day, cheer; gay, year; 
here; May, appear; ray, tear; 
revere; play, near; survey, 
lay, mere. 


>} 


ten and more ; 


array, dear gray, 
sleigh, he ar; WAY, 
sincere ; tray, peer; 




























DEVOTED PARENTS. 


here are heroines in the most unexpected 


places. In the slums of the tenement-house 


districts are self-sacrificing women, bringing up | 
| catalogue. MacCormac esp pf > 
| Suite 917, Title and Trust Building, Chicago. 


families the best they know how, without money, 
conveniences or comforts, but doing their poor 
best to give their children the benefit of an 
education. The New York Sun tells the story of 
one unknown heroine. 


“IT ecouldn’t go on any excursion, no, ma’am,”’ 
she replied, wearily, to the offer of a day on the 
water. “To dress and take five of them, and 
keep watch of them all day on the boat, and feel 
that all my work was undone at home, why, I’d 
be more tired than if I had worked all day. The 
baby’s outdoors all day with his sisters, and he’ll 
have to get on with that.” 

“You look as if you needed the trip more than 
the baby,” said the visitor. “Couldn’t you get 
ower for a day or a week without them? It 
needn’t cost you — en 
“And leave them all in the street? And my 
husband’s meals to get, and the furnished rooms 
to look after? Oh, no,” she said. 

“But why do you need to have this Jodging- 
house on your hands? Can’t your husband sup- 
port the family?” 





“Not and keep the children in school,” she said, | 


simply. ‘We want to give them all an education, 
and he can’t do it unless I run the house.” 

“There is a heroine for you,’ said the visitor to 
her companion, as they descended the stairs. 

Little Turidru, which is “short” for Salvatore, 
lived in two rooms behind his father’s barber 
shop, with his brother and sister and — 
black-eyed mother. Turidru’s father came in 
from the barber fr to interpret. All the 
questions ordered by the board of health were 
answered satisfactorily until it came to that of 
windows open at night. 

“No, ma’am,” said Turidru’s father, firmly; 
“no, never do we sleep with our windows open at 
night. We think too much of our children.’ 

“But you must!” persisted the board of health 
visitor. “If you don’t you’ll keep breathing bad 
air over and over again, and the baby will be 
sick, and you’ll all have consumption.” 

The barber looked helpless. ‘‘How I wish you 
speak Italian,” he said, “then I explain to you.” 

“All right, speak Italian,” said the visitor, in 
the tongue of the land of olives. 

The barber smiled satientty and broke into 
liquid syllables, accompanied M many gestures. 
Never would he aoe with windows ae not if 
he suffocated with heat, no! Would he open 
windows at night upon his infants? He hoped he 
was too good a father for that. But why? Why, 
naturally, signorina, because the malaria would 
enter on the night air and afflict the helpless little 
ones, 

“But all Americans sleep with their windows 





open at night, and don’t you think they are | 


stronger than FHtalians? 

aaa sleep with their windows open at 
night?” 

“Most certainly; invariably!” very firmly. 

“What a strange, what an incomprehensible 
race the Americans!” said he, in accents of 
despair. 

* & 


A FORTUNATE MISFORTUNE. 


iss Sparhawk was nearly seventy-five, but she 
had seemed so well and strong until within a 
few months that it was a great shock to Cedarville 
to hear that she had been suddenly taken ill and 
might die. Within a week, however, she rallied, 
and before long was entirely herself again. Her 
brother explained the situation to one of the 
summer residents. 


“You see,” he said, thoughtfully, “Lucindy is 
one o’ those that thrive on trouble, and all her 
life, till about four months ago, she’s had a stock 
in hand. Left with five younger children at the 
age o’ thutteen, an’ a crippled father, mortgaged 
farm, epidemics o’ measles, scarlet fever and 
smallpox; and one fitty boy—lived to be most 
a and had ’em frequent. 

“When the girls married that started more 
calamities. One husband got caught in a mowing- 
machine, and the other had ~~ when he’d 
wander off; both girls lived at home. So the 
yous went on, erpe falling right on to 

wucindy, and she h’isting the whole lot over hard 
places, and keeping a stic »! head on her shoulders 
the enduring time. But last spring everythin 
got straightened out; the mortgage was all paic 
off ten years back, the folks that haven’t died 
were all well, and there wasn’t a cloud anywhere. 
Then ’twas that Lucindy begun to fade. I see 
just how ’twas, but I couldn’t do a thing—even 
my rheumatics held off. It went on from bad to 
worse; got so she lost all her stren’th and took 
to her bed. 

“But when the doctor’d begun to shake his 
head and thought the end was near, help came 
from Sister Jane over in Starboro. Her youngest 
has got a slight plumanory affection of one lung, 
and they thought a summer at the farm with 
Sag nursing would cure her up. Soon as 
the letter was read out —- asked for her 
shoes and stockings, and when the doctor came 
ae he said she’d taken a new lease o’ 
ife. 

* © 


A PRACTICAL MIND. 


he teacher was endeavoring to give the class 

some idea of the greatness of this country in a 
commercial sense. “Take the egg product alone,” 
she said. “It is estimated that if all the eggs 
produced in the United States last year were 
loaded into one railway-train, when the engine 
was pulling into Newark, New Jersey, the caboose 
would just be leaving Davenport, Iowa. 

“This seems hard to realize,” she continued, 
“but the statistics are compiled by a well-known 
authority.” 

A little per raised his hand. 

‘What is it, Donald?” asked the teacher. 

“IT don’t believe it’s true, Miss Adair,” he said. 
“One engine couldn’t pull that train.” 


* & 


TRACED TO ITS SOURCE. 


- his hours of relaxation Mr. Jones is fond of 
wondering about the source of the familiar 
sayings he comes upon in his evening paper. 


“T wonder,’’ he began musingly, one rainy night, 
oe, © is the unexpected that happens’ origi- 
nated ?’ 

Mrs. Jones did not often follow her husband in 
his questionings, but that afternoon she had been 
tempted abroad by a delusive weather prognosti- 
cation of “Fair; with westerly winds,” and the 


| professionally.” 








thought of her wet hat and boots had quickened | 
her understanding. 

“At the meteorological office, I guess!” she 
snapped. 








Different on our new 50% approv- 
7000 Postage STAMPS al sheets. ah Buyers 
given Premium Certificate. 6 beautiful entire Hondu- 
ras Cards, list 39c., only 10c.; 5 scarce foreign stamps, 
list 45c., for 12c.; 11 186i issue revenues (all large size), 
list 46c., only 15c. Holton Stamp Co., Dept. A, Mass 


» FREE « AGENTS 
Plat thin knife cuts loose a perfect cake. 
$2 Outfit free Exp. prepaid. Dept. AG 


HOUSEHOLD NOVELTY WORKS, Chicago, Il!., or Buffalo, N.Y. 


MAKE YOUR LEISURE COUNT 


Get a thorough and reliable course in Shorthand 
Bookkeeping or English at Home. We furnish ali 
supplies and use of Standard Typewriter. Write for 
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READ 
LUNG AND MUSCLE CULTURE. 


The most instructive book ever ye 
lished on the vital subject o 


BREATHING AND EXERCISE. 
64 pages. Fully illustrated. 200,000 
already sold. Correct and Incorrect 
Breathing described by diagrams, etc. 
Book sent on receipt of 10 cents. 

P. von BOECKMANN, R. S., 

1225 Hartford Building, NEW YORK. 

BOTH FEEL 
WHAT PROPER FOOD DOES FOR BOTH MIND 
AND BODY. 

Physical health, mental health, indeed almost 
everything good on this earth, depend in great 
measure upon proper food. 

Without health nothing is worth while, and 
health can be won almost every time by proper 
feeding on the scientific food, Grape-Nuts. 

A California trained nurse proved this: “Three 
years ago I was taken very sick, my work as a 
trained nurse having worn me out both in body 
and mind, and medicine failed to relieve me at all. 








After seeing a number of physicians and special- |. 


ists and getting no relief I was very much dis- 
couraged, and felt that I would die of general 
nervous and physical collapse. 

“My condition was so bad I never imagined food 
would help me, but on the advice of a friend I tried 
Grape-Nuts. The first package brought me so 
much relief that I quit the medicines and used 
Grape-Nuts steadily three times a day. The 
result was that within six months I had so 
completely regained my strength and health that 
I was back nursing again, and I feel the improve- 
ment in my brain power just as plainly as I do in 
physical strength. 

“After my own wonderful experience with Grape- 
Nuts I have recommended it to my patients with 
splendid success, and it has worked wonders in 
the cases of many invalids whom I have attended 
Name given by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Michigan. 

Look in each package for a copy of the famous 
little book, ‘“‘The Road to Wellville.” 





Thoroughly and aplekty taught. Expen- 
ses low and can be reduced one-half by 
working for board. Railroads 
give our graduates immediate 

employment and furnish free 

passes to destinations. We have 
more orders for operators than 
we can fill, and give students choice of 
different railroads in many states. Write 
for Catalogue. We pay railroad fare to Janesville. 


Valentines’ School of Telegraphy, Janesville, Wis. 
For the 


little folks’ 
Christmas. 





an 
strongly 
made. 


2 ‘ . a Roll holster end 
luir mattress . extra. 

on Te-bar. a Deo from this ots. by mail C4 
legra —itw ease thorou . aven’ 

our Satalo ue of “grown-up” furniture, write for one to- 

day. Jt’s full of good things and saves you all retail profit. 


LINN MURRAY 2""tx"° Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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If you have 
never tasted this 
“irresistibly deli- 
cious’ eating chocolate,send 
for a sample and interesting illus- 
trated booklet, ‘“‘An Ascension of 
Mont Blane.” They are both free. 
, This surpassing delicac 
of pure chocolate and fine 
Swiss milk, containing all its cream, 
ves ea! chocolate a new % 
7 A pure, wholesome confection an 
», a nourishing f ; does not create 
hirst. The only chocolate that can 
* be eaten a by children,invalids, 
and persons of weak digestion. 
n upon PETER’S — the 
original—others are imitations. 
n’t fail to send for free 








TORREY '$ reazor'strop 


Rolls up like a window shade, in a metal case. Keeps stropclean and soft. 
Prevents it from drying out or coll ry 
ready for use, Handyintraveling. STYLES—No, A. Enameled 

Case, Single Leather, price 506, No. B. Engraved Aluminum 

Case, Single Leather, price @1, No, D, Engraved Aluminum 

Case, Canvas and Leather price, @1.50 No, 8. Sterling 

Silver Case, Ebony Ends, Canvas and Leather, finest 

quality, price @&,. Sent postpaid, if your dealer cannot 
supply you. 

will keep any strop in soft pliable condition, 15c. 
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TorRry's DREssine 
postpaid if not atdealers. Catalogue 
fall of valuable information for 
shavers, sent free. 








New Upright Pianos, $125 to $300 and upward. 
choice of several hundred. Squares $50; Uprights $100 and upward. Easy monthly payments 
may be arranged. We ship Pianos everywhere. Schedule of Freight Rates included with 


every Bargain List. 


LYON 6 HEALY, 





We are ready to send a 
copy of our beautiful 


PIANO BOOK 


free of charge to your 
address. This book con- 
tains illustrations in col- 
ors of the leading makes 
of pianos of the present 
time, and should be in the 
hands of everyone con- 
templating the purchase 
of an_ instrument. We 
quote lowest Chicago 
prices, and can save 
you $50 ormore. Besides 
you have the advantage 
of a selection from the 


Worlds Largest 
and most 
Varied Stock. 

24 Leading Makes of Pianos. 


We also include a copy of 
our 12-page Bargain List 
of Slightly-Used Pianos. 
Good Used Pianos (thoroughly overhauled), 


55 Adams St., Chicago. 
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“7 sevibe Shredded Wheat three 
times daily, like Jather does.”’ 





Doctors Counsel the Daily Use of 


SHREDDED WHOLE 
WHEAT BISCUIT 


because it is the ehaoutshing food, made in the 
most and scientific Food eae | in 
the world, Only the most luxuriant kernels of wheat 
are used andthese are thoroughly cleansed, washed 
in sterilized water and then thrice-cooked and spun 
into porous shreds which give greater surface for 
the action of the digestive fluids than that given by 
any other food and which insures perfect digestion 
and freedom from constipation, 

Sold by all grocers. Send for ‘* The Vital Question ” 
(Cook Book, illustrated in colors) FREE. 
THE NATURAL FOOD CO., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 











A 
Watch 


For 


Boys. 





IX A NEW DRESS, with colored picture 
dials illustrating the popular sports. 
Nickel Silver Cases with Antique Pendant. 
Will delight the heart of every boy. 
Nine different dials to choose from. 
FULLY GUARANTEED. 
FOR SALE BY ALL JEWELERS. 
Illustrated Sheet sent on application. 


The NEW ENGLAND WATCH CO. 
OFFICES: 
NEW YORK CIty: CHICAGO: 
37-39 Maiden Jane. 131-137 Wabash Ave. 
SAN FRANCISCO: Spreckels Bldg. 
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This label 
in ashoe is proof 
that you are getting 
what you ask for— 
IDEAL LEATHER. 


The Leather 
That Wears 


well—looks well. Feels well 
because it will not burn 
the feet in summer nor- 
chill them in winter. 


Wolff Process Leather Co. 
Philadelphia. 































gratis on request. 
and desirable appliances and cannot be bought elsewhere at our price. The immense volume of 
our business makes large profits unnecessary. Send for Photographic Catalogue TODAY. 


s« Montgomery Ward é» Company, Chicago 








We will say here, however, that these cameras are fitted with all the new ¥ 


Christmas Gifts 


Photography is very fascinating 
and a good camera is highly apprec- 
fated. Here are two new styles, 
perfectly reliable, guaranteed to give 
satisfaction. The Thornward Reliance 
Daylight Loading Film Camera, on 
the left, is particularly desirable for con- 
secutive daylight exposures, as it can be 
loaded, reloaded and operated without 
recourse to a dark-room. The other, our 
Premium Folding Cameraisa high-grade, 
beautiful instrument, which, when closed, 
measures but 2% in. thick by 54x 6 in, 
Both cameras make popular 4x/5 pictures. 

A complete description cannot be at- 
tempted in this small space, but can be 
found in our complete catalogue of Cam- 
eras and Photographic Supplies, sent 


4,90 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. K Sees) 


STOCKINGS. Patent 
seamless heel (see cut). 
Linen $1.45, Heavy Silk $3.00, Silk $2.45. 
en $1.75, Linen $1.45. eavy > 
Abdominal Bu . aw Fiytes. Linen $2.00 to E ‘ I A 
$4.50. can save money 
Ses pone Pare) buying from 


the ag Oe Sen ae illustrated cata. 
PRANE W. Highlandville, Mass. 


WeWant You 
toTry Us . 


To send us a trial order and test our ability to 
satisfy you in every particular. We have special 
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Save 
A Little 
Money 


n no country is there among the poorest and Every 
least educated a greater love of poetry than in Da ! 
Ireland ; nowhere are the poets of the people held y 
longer or more fervently in remembrance. Lady|] 77 WILL BECOME A HABIT IF YOU USE A 

















POETS IN THE POORHOUSE. 





















Gregory tells a characteristic anecdote of a dis- BURDICK CASH REGISTER BANK. catalogues on almost every line you can think of. 
eussion which she heard between two of the Pennies, s, nickels and dimes iy regi in same alot. Tell us what kind of goods you are interested in, 
aged, toil-worn, poverty-stricken inmates of Gort —, a — ma’ ly registere san and we will send you, absolutely free, any of the 
4 d f desi ly at 
Workhouse concerning the rival merits of two gpened nt prepaid for 2. P50. paaee, aye ~~ Yr catalogues gating wastente 
Write for Booklet. prices. Be sure to mention the one you want, 
peasant bards of sixty years ago—Raftery and and we will send it Free of Charge. 





THE BURDICK & DE BLOIS MFG. CO., Hartford, Conn. 




















Callinan. Furniture Stationery 

The partizan of Callinan declared that he had Farm Implements awe 
been a more respectable kind of man, owning a | tenon ; a Instruments 
little farm of his own and his own caitle; more- Sewing Machines Silverware 
over, that he had more settled and respectable Hardware Carpets and Rugs Drawn by Jos. Petritsch( student ) American School 
ways; also, that he was more good-natured, and Crockery Underwear of ' 
did not lash his neighbors with satire; finally Glassware Groceries We want every reader who is interested in 
that . was a better poet, anyway, and that Stoves Bicycles _ 
Raftery, the blind, wandering rimester, admitted Sporting Goods Baby Carriages MECH ANIC AL 
it by avoiding any encounter with him, and once arness Dry Goods — 
— tt with chagrin when some satiric verses on Blacksmith Tools Photographic Goods 

his rival were answered 4 overwhelming effect Dairy Goods Notions 
a A oy rival’s brother, also Telephones Books 

he aged champion of Rat ry (really the more Electrical Goods Shoes 33 Years 

gifted poet of the two) reluctantly admitted that weouse Paints Millinery —_in the Same to write to Room 152 E, at the address 

e “‘would run people down, and was someways Watches Cloaks Business : : 
bitter”; but he, too, was kind at heart; and s Dru Furs given below, for our 200-page Illustrated 





Men's and Boys’ Suits (both Ready-Made 
and Made to Order), including Samples. 

If you desire our complete catalogue, a book of 
over 1100 pages, and weighing 3'2 pounds, send 
for Catalogue No. 72 and enclose 15 cents in 


Year Book telling all about our courses 
in Drawing and Engineering. 


SPECIAL. yovuts Companion sending 


instanced the prett; a of the marriage of 

@ poor servan and lass “that was only a 

marriage and —~ | a = till Raftery chanced 

to come in; and he made it one,” compomns . . 
= song descriptive of a noble feast, we oy BI 
nto 


> to bei ar 
e neighbors to hear it, turning the occasion either stamps or coin. The small catalogues are Set eae os ct ant tar tae te. 
a feotigal and finally taking up a contribution free. Buy your goods at wholesale prices. stamps to cover postage, one of our text-books 


from each est, and Sel oa - generous on Mechanical Drawing, Free. 
result on the happy and astonish 

But the partizan of Callinan was fast silenced. 
“I tell you,” said she, emphatically, “Callinan 
was a nice man and a nice neighbor. Raftery 


MONTGOMERY WARD &CO. 
Michigan Avenue, Madison & Washington Sts., 
CHICAGO 


WRITE AT ONCE. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 
—at 


May we send you 6 pairs 



























wasn’t fit to put beside ‘him, Callinan was a man of our latest style Men’s Cotton Half Hose Armour Institute of Technology, 
iat atid ou sow eck door and make | WY Gey anaactaly Paceline I CHICAGO, TLL. 
r airs for 
fou, Ss stand in the snow to listen to ay to your iF — ‘upon receipt of price if | 
allinan!’’ ju cannot —_ = 
But just then, Lady Gregor records, a bed- GET THEM FROM YOUR DEALE hooping Cou; ron- 
ridden old woman, who bal at do t joined in the Our New Dotted Stripe is of extra —_ —— Gaus 
discussion at all a 2 sat up in bed and pian Cotton, popular weight for Fa! . je 
began to sing Raftery’s love-song, ‘Bridget and Winter. Fever, Diphtheria, Scarlet Fever 


Don’t fail to use Cres- 
OLENE for the distressing 
and often fatal affections for 
which it is recommended. 
For more than twenty years 


Vesach’ [Courteous Bri get]. This she continued 
as long as her breath lasted; so the last word was 
for him, after all.’ 

na with dotted stripes of 


® © ae. French Ste Whi tte niin ciate ae we have had the most con. 
la pes clusive assurances at 
: Derdinal an ‘and White. thereis nothing better. Ask 
STAFF AND LINE. Our Catalorue—showing styles, colors, and giv- your physician about it. 
ing prices—is of great value to every one — An interesting descriptive booklet is sent 
his is an age of specialists, it is often remarked, especially so to those living away from fash- Sree, which gives the jpighest testimonials 
d all modern tendencies are toward speciali- ion centers. Its Free! Send postal for it to-day. as to its value. Al Druggists. 
- . pe SHAW STOCKING CO., 3 Shaw St., Lowell, Mass. 180 Fulton 8t., New York. 





Vapo-Cresolene Co., 1651 Notre DameSt.. Montreal. 


Just asimple gift 


taste. The honest Unit Books are a safe choice. Bindings “Thats My Idea 


in new patterns and new shade of forest green. Printed from 


new type. Featherweight in the hand. Size 44x7. De- or Good Coffee!” 


signed for exacting folks who haven’t too much money. Beau- 


zation. So largely true is this that the important 
change in the organization of the army, embodied 
in the recently instituted “general staff system,” 
may be regarded as an interesting exception. 


Officers of the quartermaster’s, subsistence, 
medical, pay, ordnance and other departments 
which have to do with the “housekee ing’ and 
equipping of the army are known as “the staff,” 

1ile those who, as attached to definite commands, 
would in time of war see fighting service in the 
field are Known as “‘the line. 

Army officers in the past usually made their 
career in the branch of the service in which they 
entered. This will ee continue to be the 
case with the surgeons, chaplains, dentists, engi- 
neers, veterinarians, signal officers and most of 
the paymasters. But for several of the other staff 
departments officers will be detailed for a four 




















Judging from the popularity of this 


ears’ term, after which they must return, for a tiful in their simplicity. Unlike all other books. You satisfy coffee, many persons must agree that 
ime at least, “‘to their colors.” It is ho . : +s SMES it is their ideal of a good cup hy? 
this system to. naka aheek inane le of hoped by yourself and please your friends in giving them Unit Books. Wetl, we haven't epore to tefl you; i's 
the military establishment, and a better welding ‘ a story of 50 years, and you wouldn't 
of its various parts. First 3 books remember it, so never mind the story. 


Just remember 


WHITE 
HOUSE 


It has a flavor all its own. 


It has been argued that officers after long 
service in a staff corps get out of touch with the 
real life of the army. uch of the work has been 
in Wash ~— where they have esca the hard- 
ship and privation of actual war. Perhaps as a 
result of these conditions considerable friction has 
always exi —_ between “‘the line and the staff.” 

The new plan is essentially like that which Von 
Moltke worked out for the German army. Since 
the new law went into operation we have had no 
chiet of commanding the —, ” but instead a 
e a of = staff, whose duty it is to act as the 


1 The Marble Faun Hawthorne 
(524 pages) 2l units paper 2lc 
cloth 51 ¢ 
leather 71 c 
2 Letters and Addresses Lincoln 
(399 pages) 16 units paper 16 c 
cloth 46 ¢ 
leather 66 c 

3 Tales of Mystery Poe 
(525 pages) 2lunits paper 21 c¢ 





mediate adviser of the Secretary of War. In 
time — hostilities, however, the President, + is 





























by the Constitution commander-in-chief’ of the t lerstand it till you t t 
army, mi lace the whole force under a single cloth 51 ¢ } _— oar ph or a. ~ 4 pr 
comman 4 f it was found necessary. leather 71 ¢ White House ; he can if he will. 
Postage 8 cents extra per vol. For five 2-cent fiom s we a cond 
® © ice i i ° the “St th hite House 
back of a ps seman ee es easiest for yuna | its lene Life.” Send for it. 
Dwinell-Wright Company, 
AN EFFECTIVE PRESCRIPTION. clothbook The Unit =. are so good the hey 11-W right Company 
nele ’Rastus had never enjoyed a medical are not sent on approval. Boston and Chicago. 
education, nor spent much time in the study mail everywhere to arrive Christmas c 
of diseases or remedies; nevertheless, he was morning. 
often consulted by the neighborhood in times of Howard Wilford Bell publisher of 
stress. The Uni k 
“I cert’nly don’ know what I’m gwine to do e Unit Boo 8 
*bout dese staggering headaches my wife has,” 259ae 5thave New York face of leather book 











said Mr. Orlando Clay Jefferson, gloomily, 

Unele ’Rastus, in the seclusion of the tiny room 

known as “the doctorin’ parlor.” “Dey keep 

increasing an magnify ing as time goes along. 
f v coul 








Over a quarter 









Seems as i *t gib her a good preachment of a million 
*bout de food or de house or any ob her neglects satisfied 
widout her getting one ob dose staggering aches To every ’ customers. 












in - he head. None ob my fust two wives had such 
works.’ 

Uncle ’Rastus bent a keen glance from under 
his a eyebrows at the cross old face before 
him, but he offered no onqueeres. 

“Habn’t you got some kind ob — dat’ll stop 
dose staggering headaches dat keep her from 
— -stove?”? demanded Mr. Jefferson, impa- 

ently. 

“No, sah,” said Uncle ’Rastus. impressively, 
pa 8 ng such pills in de market. But de es! 

pam ang stop her staggering headaches would be to 
fasten down your mouf wid a b ig, wide piece ob 
sticking- plaster, Mist’ Jefferson. I’m puppared to 
put it on, sah.” 


mentioning this coma we 
will send absolutely free a set of 
Cornish models of Pianos and 
Organs in miniature. The illustra- 
tion here produced is a reproduction of 
one. All we ask is that you are actually 
interested in the purchase of an instru- 
ment. If you intend buying now or in the 
near future we will gladly send this embossed 
set to you. These miniatures have been pro- 
duced at a great cost. They constitute the 
most expensive advertising matter ever 
used by us. They enable you to make a com- 
pletely satisfactory selection of a Piano or Organ 
as to exact appearance and color, no matter how 



























Every boy enjoys a gun. Its possession not only 
& © cschctaatameaeaane: hamamaaiea means great fun, but also teaches him rr 
oo Cevetons seady aenses Tes 2 iim a tre alning 
which wi prove nvaluable in his future e 
“INJUN NO LOST: WIGWAM LOST.” Music Free With the 
4 
piano-tuner employed by a city firm was sent DAISY or SENTINEL Air Rifle 
or a ear’. he can become an accurate shot, and have more 


to a certain suburb to tune a piano. He 
found the instrument in good condition, and not 
in the least need of attention. 


fun without danger than by other possible tuition. 
Shoot as straight as any = made, and are entirely 
free from smoke and noise 








It tells of our great plan of selling a piano or organ 
direct from the makers, at your own terms, allowing 










you to use it free for a year, and if itis not thor a cl barrels, improved pipcks, handsome | es 

| = eel barrels. roved sights and interchangeable 

A few days later the firm received a letter from oughly satisfactory to return it at our expense. arts. If your dealer will not sell you a DAISY or 

the owner of the piano, a lady of musical intention, We pay all charges. Twenty-five years’ guaran- , send vs his name and we will send any 

stating that the piano h not been properly tee. Write for full information. Address, I from factory, charges prepaid, upon receipt 
tuned. It was no better than before. 





After receiving a reprimand from his employer, 
the hapless tuner m: ide another trip to the suburbs 


CORNISH CO. 
Washington, N. J. 





No. 1 , shoots BB shot 48 times . . . $1.25 
No. 2 Bout canta picote etes shat ox Contes ay 





and again tested every note, only to find, as before ee a ee oe... 

= ~4 with the instrument. ‘This time he told as Bentloe! Single Je Tay 9 shot .... 1.265 
e lady so. " colors, id, 36 cents, 
“Yes,” she said, “it does seem all right, doesn’t | | § Established FOR CATA ioeum 1K A PD DRE SS 








it, when you lay on it, but as soon as I begin to | 


sins & ace alk okt of take agua” 93 fifty years. || THEDAISY MFG. CO., Plymouth, Mich.,U.S.A, 
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Bee or Rapitum.—Has radium any prac- 
tical uses apart from its value to pure 
science? It has been reported that cancer 
has been cured, or at least that the patient was 
benefited, and that partial sight has been 
restored to the blind through the agency of 
radium. But these alleged uses for the won- 
derful substance have not yet been finally 
demonstrated. There is another direction, 
however, in which it is regarded as possible 
that radium may prove useful, and that is in 
the production of light. Prof, Oliver Lodge 
has pithily said that a knowledge of the firefly’s 
secret would enable us to produce light without 
heat. The source of the energy which the 
firefly uses, like the source of the energy of 
radium, is unknown. Through the study of 
radium, it has been suggested, we may dis- 
cover a cheaper and better method of illumina- 
tion than any we now possess. 

HE REMEDY A NUISANCE.—Some 25 years 

ago mongooses were imported into Barbados 
to drive away the rats which ate the sugar- 
canes. Now the sugar-planters have petitioned 
the governor to authorize the destruction of the 
mongooses because the 
latter, instead of confi- 
ning their attention to 
the rats, have driven out 
many useful native ani- 
mals, including lizards, which were the enemies 
of the moth-borer caterpillars. The caterpillars 
are now left free to penetrate the sugar-canes, 
thereby affording holes for the lodgment of 
destructive funguses. Thus in the continual 
struggle for existence nature herself is often 
found to have established the best system of* 
equilibrium, interference with which brings 
more ills than it drives away. 





OIENTIFICALLY MADE GLAss.—In a 
recent lecture at Oxford, Prof. Raphael 
Meldola described the rapid progress in the 
development of the glass-making industry in 
Germany. Since the improvement of the micro- 
scope and the telescope lay with the maker of 
the glass, a glassmaker, a chemist and a physi- 
cist united their efforts, and the result was the 
now world-renowned Jena glass. Glass can 
now be made with almost any optical properties 
that may be desired. The manufacture has 
been placed upon a strictly scientific footing. 
NEw GEM DISCOVERED.—Near the town 
of Pala, in San Diego County, California, 
has been discovered a deposit of large crystals 
of the mineral spodumene, transparent and of a 
rich lilac color. Nosuch crystals of spodumene, 
says Mr. George F. Kunz, the expert in gems, 
have ever been seen before, and if cut and 
mounted parallel to the base they will yield 
gems of great beauty. The material is hard 
and very pure. ‘To this ‘‘entirely new gem of 
a peculiar beauty’’ the name of Kunzite has 
been given. 


ry INTERESTING INSTANCE of the manner 
in which the use of electric power develops 
manufacturing enterprise in regions which have 
heretofore lacked industries of that kind is fur- 
nished by the work done in the last four years 
along the French Alps, in Savoy and Isére. 
The mountain streams have been dammed for 
the generation of electricity with an activity 
described as feverish, and already there is 
promise that this region will become a great pro- 
ducing center, free from dependence upon coal. 
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WEBSTER’S 


INTERNATIONAL 


DICTIONARY 
of English, Biography, Geography, Fiction, Eto, 
Useful. Reliable. Attractive. Lasting 
The New Edition contains 25,000 New Words 
New Gazetteer of the World 
New Biogra, 
2380 Pages. 5000 Illustrations. Rich Bindings. 


Why Not Give Some OneThis Useful Christmas Present ? 


REE A’ Test in Pronunciation,” 
for the whole family. 
Miuswesed oo also free. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Publishers, 
Springfield, Mass., U. 8. A. 
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'S, Bills, Etc. 50. pieces in stock. Buying list 
O'R. be. eeiiing ate Pree’ 7 Elder, Sta, A, Pittsburg, Pa. 


SOUVENIR POST-CARDS OF HISTORIC aoa Ten for 
twenty-five cents. Address FRANK COUSINS, Salem, Mass. 


ASTHMA Sore -isTPo chica dig basis WE 


MR. WELLER, SR. 


In five colors. A sample of our “ Dickens Pe- 
riod” Souvenir Post-Card for 3 cents in postage. 


Souvenir Post-Card Co., Box 315, Hartford, Conn. 











Hunters’ & Trappers’ Guide *scox' 
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Any kind Rowen at big prices. pase nickel 
COl NS coin and li f prices we pay 1 Selling 
lists free. “COIN CO., 1003 rae ‘Louis, Mo. 








300 pages, 

all only ery ~, sore’ ht Kinds at 
traps, decoys, &c. Special Price to fur shi 
postpaid. We buy Raw Fars. Hides. wy oy 
ANDERSCH RROS., Dept. nw Bower nq Minn. 


Leare Telegraphy and R. R. Accounting. 

aduates receive from = 2 $150 per month. 
Establ shed 19 years. Conmesses eer. y- 8 Posi- 
tions secure Eapenses Low Catalogue free. 
TELEGRAPH INSTITUTE, CINCINNATI, 0.,& SENOIA, GA. 








PLATINUM PHOTOS. 


Hand Painted. Lan pcape am Marine 
artistic, permanent. nde for ro Be. 
and wu Six views sent for selection on 
receipt: of 25e. Free illustrated catalogue. 
Lamson Studio, fER Me. 


Ss] A IV = | ey ys ER ‘per poviage 


sent Free to any address. 
Lewis STAMMERING hy ‘2 Adelaide St. Det t. role. Mich, 


METAL DOLL HEADS. 


Combine Durability of Metal with 
Beauty of Bisque, and do not break. 
Ask your dealer or write for free 

illustrated a 
’ A. Vischer & Co. evehay Dept. 
vane 4 43-51 West 4th St., ” New ork 
None genuine without our trade-mark, - MIN ERVA.” 


Pa ag 

paring thor- 
eas Sly for these 
pn 


Complete Home Stud cludi 
Shorthand, Penmanship, ue. °%. ree ee free. 


©. C. GAINES, Box %2, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


BRASS BAND 


ts, Drums, U' rms. Lyon 
Healy ° Make’’ a 
pL. —. ae by Thomas Orchestra, Banda 
etc. Lowest prices. Big 

Catalog ; 1000 illustrations; muiled free; 
it gives os instructions for amateur bands. 


LYON & HEALY, 27 Adams St.,Chicago. 


(Painkiller, == 



































The world-known household remedy for cuts, 
burns, bruises—coughs, colds, sore throat. 











. 
orthand a Mine 
We loan you @ Remington machine--teacn you Cregg 
Shorthand & Typewriting by mail, and help you get 


& position in any large city, Positions for all. 
tile Sten. Inst.---#293 Canal mi. 










Indian Beadwork 


Learn to make Belts, Fobs, ses, Etc. 
Full hed say 72 designs, 8 bg hewn 
genuine Indian Beads, 2 Spools — $f 
T es, Etc., »« » « 
Send for Price List of Material. 
SIOUX SCHOOL OF INDIAN BEADWORK 
24 E. Madison St., CHICAGO 


VISITING 
CARD 








10 


Qerrect ‘seche* = AL Secor filled day a 


9c 





Pen -— ~¥ We ie cute of emble 
E. J. SCHUSTER PTG. & ENG. CO., DEPT. 26, $1. touts, MO. 


MAGIC LANTERNS 


Exhibitions with Ma: 












c Lantern, Stere- 


m 
Send for illustrated catalogue free. 
Magic Lanterns for home amusement, 


McAllister soNassaust-Now York. 


PARKER'S ees 
ick as 









J. H. Parker, Dept. A, 25 James St., Malden, Mass. 








AWN 
In the nurse po Soap, 

the new medicinal es- 
pecially valuable. While: "Cleansing 
he skin, it nourishes the pores and 


ae yn | cures all eruptions peculiar to baby- 
ood, even to eczema. Gentle yet effective. 


INO 
SOA 


indorsed by man AP hysicians. 
five derivative of the famous skin pay ay 
—Resinol. Sold everywhere. Sample sen 


Resinol Chemical Co., Balti nms.USA 











PATENTEO 
1903. 


Cuts with unerrin; straight strips an 
width, bias folds. Tuttien pip: poe and all fancy 
figures. Any child Greatest 
invention of Tine ai age. “Only erate it. practical 
improvement A ears in last cent Three 


Styles—S' —" Bent, Buttonhole. °, for the 
right or left hand. 66,000 sold in 90 235 afents 
sold 9% dozen in days. HO SUCH SUCCESS 
EVER N A>")! brought it. 
Absolutely senenaatnaes territory. Splen- 


be commission. Ladies res —S of 





nl oe, 

COMPANY, 
Dept. J, 

Pittsburg, Pa. 








ONLY.. WURLITZER’S 
10. U. 8. Lettered Fingerboard 
POST 

PAID. 





Learn without ateacher. Saves time 

State kindofinstrument. SPECI 

ceri gue i Self- pera 
ited catalogs, with net prices on every 

ment, SENT FREE if — state article wanted. Write to-day. 

THE RUDOLPH WURLITZER CO., 122 E. 4th St.,Cincinnati,O. 


PHY 


ELEC Positions furnished. mte- 
gest demand for operators in the history of 
telegraph. Our institution established 1874, and en- 
dorsed by officials of the Western Union Tel. 
We own and ant he my our ificent, modern 
building for this study a ‘otal cost, tui- 
tion, (te! hy ana iting), me  --—, six 











months yoo ton Fry 3 this can be reduced. Cata- 
logue free. Home instruction also ra. 
DODGE’S INSTITUTE, Valparaiso, Indiana. 












Send 10 Cts. 


FO 
ia Companion 


Ww 
GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER PUB, CO., Rochester, N. ¥. 
Mention this paper and get 100 page Fruit Book Free. 


U. S. A. 


LIQUID PISTOL 


Will stop the most vicious 
dog (or man) without per- 
manent injury. Perfectly safe 
to carry without danger of leakage. Fires and 
recharges by pulling the trigger. Loads from 
any liquid. © cartridges required. Over 1o shots in 
one loading. All dealers, or by mail, 

Parker, Stearns & Sutton, 228 South St., New York, U. 8. A. 


is payed in every state in the 
n 


Latest and best card game — 

YOUNG or OLD enjoy it. Ask 

dealers or by » prepaid, 
8B8O Cents. 

Gilt Edge Edition, $1.00. 



















NATIONAL 


GAME BOARD 
No. 1, $3.50. 
Style No. 2, 





E. 8 id 
rgpress Brees 
READ & WHITE 
GAME CO., Drawer Y 591, 
Bloomt tl. 

















mas joy. 
cost in yd toys. 
in every particular. 
dows with shades. 
joyed without indery. 
Money refunde: 
2 rooms, Price $1.25 





THE DANDY TOY COTTA 


A necessity to complete the Christ- 
Gives greater value in 
wear and pleasure than twice its 


Both co es 20 inches high, 
the exact o aman erpart of a real house 
Have real win- 
Open at rear to 
rmit furnishing; can be taken 
own, re-erected and thoroughly en- 


east of Mississippi River. 

¥f not satisfactory. 
CRIMM & LEEDS Co. 

110 Federal St., Camden, N. J. 


Express paid 


Large House, 14x18 inches, 4 rooms. 
Price $3.00 











) Sowven pon ae Rifles, 
fold 





"es 
f he eannot, write for illustrated 

THE ren RIFLE co. “ 
aa 


ROT ae TASS OES 


ically 
$1.50. hoe somes 


CAN | BECQ 
ELECTRI 


Write for our Free Mustrated Book. 
“CAN | BECOME AN ELECTRICAL ENGINEER?” 
We teach Electrical Engineering, Mechan- 
ical Engineering, Steam Engineering, 
Electric Lig hting, Electric 
Rogneaten wine. 7 your 
ail. Institute indorsed 


INSTITUTE. and ther it a ELE GT RIGAL ENGINEER 


Dr. Lyon's 


PERFECT 


= Tooth Powder 


Used by people of refinement 
for over a quarter of a century 
PREPARED BY 


+4 IDS. 
planes rey 


“2a Ol LET. 
} Po 





ailwa 




















ai T{£ Headachy 


RA 
a 





No heart depressant or narcotic, but a 
brain clearer and stomach settler ; it brings 
the liver and bowels into healthy action. 
Used by American Physicians nearly 60 years. 
50c, and $1, at Druggists or by mail from 
THE TARRANT CO., 21 Jay Street, New York 











Factory Price 


Direct to You 


Weare the only general merchandise house 
which owns, controls and directly manages a 
vehicle factory. We build our vehicles from 
the ground up and know what’s under the paint. 
We add but one small profit to the cost of ma- 

terial and labor, hence our customers are getting 
ater om | Bad job in a finer finish and at a lower 

can possibly be 


“819° secured elsewhere. 


“LEADER” Road 
Wagon — Imitation 
leather trimmed; 
carpet, wrench and 
shafts; just as illustrated. Write for further 


description. 
oo 


““CHALLENGE” 
Buggy—24 in. body, 
cloth trimmed; top, 
back and side cur- 
tains, storm apron, 
carpet and shafts. 
Write for details. 
We also have better grades up to the very best 
and most stylish that can possibly be put together. 

Venicte CaTatocue Free. Send for it 
today. It will give particulars about the above 
work. It also illustrates and describes the 
newest and best line of Runabouts, Stanhopes, 
eesies, | Phaetons, Surreys, Carriages, Carts, 
Spring Wagons, etc., ever quoted direct to the 
buyer. It explains the difference between good 
and unreliable work—between the hand-painted 
and the dipped buggy—and also explains our 
Guarantee of Satisfaction and 

50 Days’ Trial Offer. 

Send a postal today for our Vehicle Cat. No. E1. 


Montgomery Warde¢Co. 
Chicago 

A special circular quoting our entire line of 

Sleighs, Sleds, etc., will be sent at the same 

time, if you request it. 40 

















Take Time 
To-day § ssnetar 


teh 


GRATIS 


if <y08 will send us an order for 
bs. New Crop, 60c. Tea, or 20 
tbs. bom | Powder, 45¢. a lb. or 
an assorted order Téasand B-P., 
or 60 lbs. Bomosa Coffee, 3c. alb: 
Coupons, which can be ex- 
changed for many agn 
cent Premiums, given with 
Wail, 2. worth of ea, Coffee 
king roses, q. —, §,— and 


| 

Premium List, 7 cond le 
The Great American Tea Co., 
Box 290, 31 and 33 Vesey Street, New York. 








































































CURRENT - EVENTS 


HE Firry-E1@HTH CONGRESS met in 

extraordinary session November 9th, in 
accordance with President Roosevelt’s procla- | ¢ 
mation, for the purpose of en- 
acting legislation necessary to 
make effective the Cuban reci- 
 procity treaty. The House of 
Representatives elected the 
Hon. Joseph G. Cannon of 
Illinois Speaker. Mr. Cannon 
had the unanimous support of 
the Republicans, and received 
198 votes. The Hon. John 8. 
Williams of Mississippi, the 
Democratic candidate, received 166 votes. The 
President’s message, which was sent in on 
November 10th, presented at length the reasons 
for ratifying the treaty. 





How. J. G. Cannon. 


FFAIRS ON THE IstHMuUS.—The Colombian 

troops at Colon made no attempt to with- 
stand the revolutionary government, but with- 
drew November 5th. The next day President 
Roosevelt instructed the consular representatives 
of the United States in Panama to enter into 
relations with the new government as a de facto 
government. At the same time the President 
notified the Colombian government of this pro- 
ceeding, and added that he felt himself bound, 
not merely by treaty obligations, but by the 
interests of civilization, ‘‘to see that the peaceful 
traffic of the world across the Isthmus of Panama 
shall not longer be disturbed by a constant 
succession of unnecessary and wasteful wars.’ 
November 7th the Republic of Panama appointed 
Mons. Philippe Bunau-Varilla its diplomatic 
agent at Washington. November 8th the Colom- 
bian minister at Washington made formal pro- 
test against the course which the United States 
had taken. France has given her consuls 
instructions similar to those under which the 
American consuls are acting. 

HE GERMAN EMPEROR underwent an 

operation November 7th for the removal 
of a polypus, or small tumor, from his larynx. 
‘The operation was successfully performed, and 
the physicians’ bulletins as to the emperor’s 
condition after it were reassuring. The growth 
is described as of the innocuous type; but some 
solicitude is felt in view of the fact that the 
malady which caused the death of the emperor’s 
father manifested itself, at first, in much the 
same way, and was similarly described. 
T= First Consistory of the new pontif- 

icate was held November 9th. The ap- 
pointments as cardinals of Monsignor Merry 
del Val, the papal secretary of state, and 
Monsignor Callegari, Archbishop of Padua, 
were confirmed. ze 


HE YELLOW FEVER is epidemic at Saltillo 

and other cities in northern Mexico, and on 
the American side of the Rio Grande, at Laredo, 
‘Texas. At that town, to November 10th, there 
had been 768 cases and 77 deaths. 

HE NOBEL PRIZzEs.—Unofficial announce- 

ment has been made of the award of several 
of the Nobel prizes for 1903. These prizes are 
drawn from the interest of a fund bequeathed 
for the purpose in 1896 by Dr. Alfred Bern- 
hard Nobel, a Swedish chemist and inventor 
of dynamite. They amount to about $40,000 
each, and are awarded annually to those persons 
who are adjudged to have contributed the most 
in different fields of activity to benefit mankind 
during the preceding year. The prize in physics 
is reported to have been awarded to Guglielmo 
Marconi, the distinguished inventor of proc- 
esses of wireless telegraphy; the prize in the 
department of medicine to Professor Finsen of 
Denmark; and the prize for the most distin- 
guished work of an idealistic tendency in litera- 
ture to have been divided between Henrik 
Ibsen, the dramatist, and Bjérnstjerne Bjérn- 
son, the Norwegian novelist and dramatist. 


HE NATIONAL FINANCES.—The Treasury } 


statement for October 31st showed that, for 
the first four months of the present fiscal year, 
the receipts and expenditures were nearly equal, 
the surplus being but $585,000, as compared 
with $13,500,000 for the corresponding months 
of the preceding year. 

UNIQUE Mission.—A special mission from 

the United States is on its way to Abys- 
sinia. It is headed by Consul Skinner of 
Marseilles. The gunboat Machias was detached 
from the squadron at Beirut to convey the mis- 
sion to Jibutil, on the Gulf of Aden. The 
purpose of the mission is to promote diplomatic 
and trade relations. On landing, the mission 
will proceed under the escort of a detachment 
of marines. a 

ECENT DEATHS. — Rear-Admiral Lester 

Anthony Beardslee, retired, U.S.N., died 
November’ 10th, aged 67.——Signor Onorevo le 
Rosano, Italian minister of finance, committed 
suicide November 8th because of accusations 
against his integrity. He was 56 years old. 
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easily learned at home bymymail | 
SHORTHAND course. Booklet and full particulars | 
Free. James 8. ‘Allen, Jackson, Mich. 
STAMPS #2 152 different, Soudan camel, 
Borneo, Servia, ete., 10c. 
6 ys b} is, Salvador. 10c. Ap rove. Sheets ; 
Largest stoc list of 
~~ omy palbums, cheap - m3. free. 
NEW snecand STAMP CO Bromfield Street, Boston. 
REDUCED RATES Apo 
on Household goods to or from Col- Bo) irae 
gence, ey Wash! ~_ a and 
ou 
hota a Shipping Peking Washington aa teney 
HORSESHOE MAGNET HAMMERS 
Don’t pound your fingers. This Hammer picks up 
and holds the tacks,enabling you to drive one any- 








where within re. A fine steel Hammer for the 
house or shop, perfectly made, and 
Seesaniee a strong, permanent 


agnet. Price 50 cents. yeaoe 
Post-paid, 56 cents. Special O 











ammers for Lag 7 my boot 
bill-poster,ete. Price List Fre 


R. Robertson, 144 Oliver St., Sasten, Sinan, 
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When Your Boy Grows Up 


In 10, 15 : 20 Pa you can place at his dis- 
early income free from business 
Micissitudes by one of the life income policies of 


The Mutual Life 


















To play 7 
LEARN mia = 


vou © — n play tune & ‘the fi ye ten 


MUSic IN 3 DAYS 


1 a Ll? on can 


free lesson you can 
play charmingly 4 in z days 
HE BOOK 


COSTS NOTHING. Send 
name and address at once to 

PHONOHARP CO., 153 Liver- 
pool Street, E. Boston, Mass. 














Be Loyal to Your College, School, 
Class, Society or Club by wearing its 


BADGE OR CLASS PIN. 


Hundreds of Designs Free. 


Either of thetwo styles shown, 
in any two colors of enamel, 
—_ any three letters and any 

. two figures cuaives RL. in 
buttons clasps, or ha 
as as desire: straight from 

actory to wearer at the fol- 
lowing remarkable prices: 

In Silver Plate 81.00 per dozen. Sample 

10 cents. In Sterling Silver $2.50 per 

dozen. Sample 25 cents. 


Write for our beautiful cata- 
logue ovtes hundreds of de- 
signs 

All york guaranteed. 
back it not satisfied. 

Spects designs one estimates 
gla ly furnished fre 

BASTIAN BROTHERS, 
2ic, Seuth Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 









Money S#i 





Insurance comer Ky Ay York. This income 
can be $100 or $10 year, aS you may 
care to rovide. It vill enable your son to 
undertake business or protect him if he cann*t 
earn. It is e — valua- 
ble for a daug 
THE MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK, 

New York, N. Y. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, 
President. 





Oldest in America. 
\ Strongest in the World. e 
































Souvenir Portfolio 


containing 
fine reproductions in half-tone of 


60 Prize Pictures 


by the world’s greatest photographers. 64 pages 
9x 12 inches on heavy plate paper bound in art 
bristol with a photograph mounted on the cover, 
the whole tied with gold cord, making an elegant 
holiday albuin. 


25 Cents 


These pictures received the judges’ awards in 
our $3,000.00 contest just closed, and represent 
the highest attainments in pictorial photography. 
The reproductions, which are in the colors of the 
original photograph, are excellent in every respect, 
and form a collection that every lover of pictures, 
every one interested in photography, every student 
of art, will want to keep. The price, 25 cents, is 
only a fraction of the cost of the portfolio, which 
contains also Ten Articles by famous Photog- 
raphers on Ten Phases of Photography. There 
is no advertising matter in the books. We simply 
want to give every one an opportunity to see the 
excellent work which is being done by the foremost 
photographers of the world with our Photographic 
Lenses. 

Alfred Steglitz’ Grand Prize Picture, 
“Sth Avenue in Winter,” 
is alone worth the price of the portfolio. 

Send 25c. stamps or coin to Department F, 

Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 











College . 


Education 
At Home. 


Our Intercollegiate de- 
artment offers instruction 
by mail in the Ancient and 
odern Languages, Lit- 
erature, History, Draw- 
ing, Mathematics and the 
Sciences. Prepares stu- 
dents for entrance to any 
college and for most pursuits 
and purposes in life. 
Students under direct per- 
sonal charge of professors 
- in Harvard, Yale, Cornell 
and leading colleges. 
Full Commercial and Normal departments. 
Tuition nominal. Text- Books Free to our 











students, Catalogue and particulars free. 
Write to-day. 















THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, 
Dept. A, Springfield, Mass. | 








= Simply => 
Send a Postal 


and ask us to mail you our new illustrated stove 
catalogue, and we will forward post-paid our 
complete catalogue of stoves and ranges, which 
illustrates and describes everything in the stove 
line for cooking and heating worthy of your con- 
sideration—all at prices decidedly low. We sell 
only the best grades, avoiding the very cheapest. 
If you want an honestly made stove you cannot 
afford to place your order until you have seen our 
stove catalogue. A postal card 2 bring it. 

































is our 
—) s price for 
stove 
= wit a 9%- 
Se inch firepot. It 
is a much bet- 
2 2a ter stove than some 


firms sell at a higher 
price, but if you want 
the best send for our 
stove catalogue and 
read about our 
famous Home Oak 
stoves. The illus- 
tration shows our 
well-known Home 
Oak stove, a very 
powerful heater 
made of No. 18 
gauge cold rolled 
steel and finish- 
ed with artistic 
nickel-plated 
trimmings. It is 
43 inches high, 
9% inches 
round, and 
weighs 63 
pounds. 
$4.53 buys 
larger size, 
weighing 
75 pounds. 

















is the price of the most pop- 

S wm ular size of the Home 
stove. 48 inches high, 13's 
inches round, 13%4 inches fire- 
pot, weight 108 pounds. The Home 
Oak stoves are the best, not the 

cheapest, and are fully guaranteed. 

Air-tight heater made better 
than others on the market and 
~ 14 cheapest at our price. We do not 
sell the cheapest that we can 


tight heater at 
$1.14 is a better 
bargain than 
others at 95 cents 
up. It pays to buy 
the best. 


‘2: 


estly 
made 
kerosene oil 
heater. Other 
Styles, $3.35, 
$3.68, $4.80, 
$7.00 and 
$7.35. 34 
Don’t waste your money by purchasing a cheap 
stove. Get an honestly made one even if it does 
cost a trifle more. Our stoves are all honestly 
made and sold at remarkably low prices. Our 
free stove catalogue describes our handsome base 
burners, also a score of other styles—all good, all 
low-priced. You cannot afford to buy until you 
have heard from us. Simply write a postal card 
and ask for stove catalogue. We will send it 
promptly. Address, 


MONTGOMERY WARD &-CO. 
Michigan Avenue, Madison & Washington Sts., 
CHICAGO ————— 


make. This air- | 












































ET them climb and rom 
use. The —— strengt 
the triple toe an 
can describe. 
children wear No. 19 “Iron CLaps”? If not, be sure andt 


| extending 
Specially valuable as a 


are obliged to send to us direct. 





“Tron CLaps” are made for just that 


heel give wear that only the words “IRon CLAD” 


25 cents a pair, post-pai 
COOPER, WELLS 6 COMPANY, St. Joseph. Michigan. 
Makers of 25-cent “ IRON CLADS” for Men, Women and Children. 


all the way down the leg and 


Mothers, do your * 
a pair, evenif you a 
(four pairs $1.00). 


school stocking. 
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To CALIFORNIA 


via 


UNION PACIFIC 


and 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


From Chicago 
Three Through Trains Dally 


Equipment of these 
trains is of the high- 
est class. 


E. L. LOMAX, G.P.&T.A. 


UNION PACIFIC 


Omaha, Neb. 
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Buy a pair of our well- 
known skates and enjoy 
the skating. Sold every- 
where. We will send our 


Free Catalogue 


, on receipt of postal re- 
¥ /\f quest. If your dealer 
} hasn’t the style you want 
*] )=6wwe’ ll sell direct. 


BARNEY & BERRY, 
79 Broad Street, Springfield, Mass. 


UAE, 




















A faithful pen’s the noblest gift 
of all. The spoon feed so regulates 
the flow of ink in 






ae tie - 





Ideal 


LO ee tt 


es a 








that it is faithful to the last drop. 
We have a beautiful gift certifi- 
cate for those who wish to make a 
rey of the pen in a novel way. 
Write to us about it. 
For sale at ali dealers, but be- 
ware of imitations. 

L. E. Waterman Co., 
Main Office, 173 Broadway, New York. 
8 School St., Boston. 

138 Montgomery St., San Francisco. 



















Boys will 
find the 
U. M. C. 22 
short and long, 
Inside Lubri- 
cated, clean in 
handling and 
very accurate. 

No grease on 
the bullet to 
soil the hands 
—will not lead 
the gun. 

Ask for ‘‘ the 
U kind.” 





THE 
UNION METALLIC 
CARTRIDGE CO., 


Agency, 
313 Broadway NX. ¥. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 
weekly paper for all the family. Its sub- 
scription price is $1.75 a year, in advance. Entered 
at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class 
matter. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 

New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is nade at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Express 
Money-Order, When neither of these can be pro- 
cured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper. 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found 
on our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 


A 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Colum bus A venue. Boston, Mass. 





CARE OF THE EARS. 


N the proper care of the ears in 
childhood two things have to 
be considered—the local con- 
ditions of the ears, and, what is 
equally important, the general state 
of the child’s health. 

As to the care of the ear itself, it 
must always be remembered that 
the hearing apparatus is a piece of 
very delicate mechanism, no more 

suited to rough treatment than is the ball of the 
eye. It can be easily injured by the introduction 
of a foreign body, or by a blow from the outside. 
Smail children sometimes push things into their 
ears by way of experiment. In this case the child’s 
guardians should keep perfectly cool, and send 
for a physician at once. The child must not be 
shaken and punished until the object is removed, 
and above all the nurse or mother must not grope 
for it with hairpin or tweezers, for that is the way 
to push it farther in, or to wound or even rupture 
the delicate drum membrane—an accident which 
may be followed by complete deafness, and even 
death, should a serious inflammation ensue. 

There is perhaps one exception to this rule of 
leaving a foreign body alone until the doctor 
comes. Occasionally insects fly into the ear, and 
cause great anguish by buzzing and fluttering 
about. They can be speedily disposed of by 
dropping in a little sweet oil or lukewarm salt 
water. 

As to injury from the outside, children should 
be carefully guarded against any games which 
include loud shoutings directly into the ear, and it 
is surely needless to add that pulling the ears and, 
above all, boxing the ears as a form of punishment 
should be held a criminal offense. It may induce 
partial and temporary deafness, complete deaf- 
ness, and even death, and if indulged in by a 
teacher should be followed by arrest and public 
rebuke. 

The care of the general health as it affects the 
hearing is most important in young children, par- 
ticularly as regards the subject of ventilation, 
especially at night. Many children who get enough 
fresh air in the daytime are kept half-suffocated 
at night. Nursery windows must be kept open, 
nurses must not be allowed to close ventilators 
without permission, each child should have its 
separate cot, placed out of the draft, but with 
good wide breathing space all round it, and the 
more signs a child gives of being constitutionally 
disposed to ear trouble the more stringent should 
be the observance of these rules, 
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LIFELONG EXPIATION. 


case without precedent which was recently 

tried before a Chicago judge is reported in the 
Atlanta Constitution. A man in a drunken fit 
slashed his brother across the eyes with a razor 
and blinded him for life. At the trial the mother 
of the two men pleaded for leniency, and so did 
the blind man. Leniency meant to them either 
freedom from punishment or a short sentence in 
prison; but the prisoner, who had had time to 
think of the fate to which he had brought his 
brother, suggested a different penalty. The idea 
was new, and impressed both the judges and the 
witnesses, After long consideration the judge 
imposed this sentence: 

“As long as you live or as long as your brother 
lives you are to devote yourself to his welfare 
and comfort. If you should marry, your first duty 
will be to this brother. Nothing must stand 
between you and this duty; failing in it, you will 
be arraigned and sent to the penitentiary.” 

The convicted man has given a heavy bond, and 
will report regularly to the court. If he fails at 
any time, except through sickness or accident, to 
care for the blind man, the charge, which was not 
stricken from the books, will be revived. 

This sentence, which appears to meet with the 
general approval of the public, recalls an attempt 
made some years ago to enact a law based upon 
these lines. It was proposed, for example, that 
when a man had committed murder, thereby 
depriving a woman and her children of their 
protector, instead of being hanged or imprisoned, 
the criminal should be put to work where he could 
produce the most money, and this money was to 
be devoted to the support of the family he had 
wronged. Incendiaries who had caused loss to 
other men were to be imprisoned or worked on the 
roads, canals, anywhere, in fact, and the proceeds 
of their toil used to reimburse the man who had 
suffered loss. 

As the law now stands the criminal is usually, 
although not always, punished; but there is no 
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recompense for the victims of his crime. 
state absorbs the profits of the prisoner’s toil, but 
the widow and orphans must shift for themselves. 
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THREE YEARS LATE. 


| agen who become fretful over the delays of 
surface cars or the detention of steam-trains 
ought to sit up and be cheerful when they read 
what the New York Press has to say of a Texas 
train. The Press declares that recently a Gulf 
& Interstate Railway train arrived in Beaumont 
nearly three years late, and explains the matter 
as follows: 


The train left Bolivar, just across Galveston 
Bay from Galveston, on September 8, 1900, and was 


caught in the great storm which so nearlydestroyed 
Galveston. olivar is seventy-five miles from 
Beaumont. Before the train had travelled far on 


its journey it was caught in the storm. Thirty 
miles of the track were washed away, and the 
train was left stranded on a sandy waste. 

Dozens of persons who lived on Bolivar penin- 
sula were saved from death by bee: 4 refuge in 
the train. After the storm subsided they walked 
to Bolivar with the passengers. But the abandoned 
train was left on the prairie. . 

The storm bankrupted the railroad, and no 
effort to rescue the engine and cars was made 
until recently. Had the road not suffered so 
seriously in that storm the property would have 
proved of great value a few months later, when oil 
was struck at Beaumont. The road is now under- 
going repairs and development, and a little while 
ago the train was drawn into Beaumont, where it 
was greeted by a cheering multitude. 
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MAKING THE CAT USEFUL. 


aking a cat act as a plumbing inspector was 

the ingenious feat of a Philadelphia woman, 
says the Record of that city. This woman had 
noticed that one of the pipes connected with the 
wash-stand in her bath-room leaked, and she 
wished to locate the leak precisely without tearing 
out any more of the wall than was needful. 

She shut her cat up in the room directly below 
the bath-room, and in the basin of the defective 
wash-stand she posses a vial of the oil of valerian. 
Cats are excessively fond of the odor of valerian. 
After the cat had been in the room a few minutes 
it began to purr. ae it crossed the room, 
settled itself on the floor with its face to one spot 
on the wall, and here its mistress found it when 
she came into the room, its nose glued to the spot, 
sniffing and purring coneteest- 

The wall was opened at that point, and there, 
sure enough, the leak was found. The valerian 
~ 7 — through at that point, to the delight 
ofthe cat. . 
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A PUBLIC BENEFACTOR. 


woman whose husband’s business forces them 

to change their residence frequently tells a 

little story of herself which is good enough to 

record among the kind deeds and generous philos- 
ophies of the world. 

“There is a great deal of talk yo she 
says, “about planting good deeds and cultivating 
fine thoughts. Let me add something to this later- 
day ere and altruism. It is very simple. 

“Whenever I find myself in a new region I 
secure permission to plant in the autumn a dozen 
crocuses. Usually I move away before the crocuses 
bloom, but the people who come after me must 
enjoy those dainty, bold, brave little faces that 
bloom before the snow has left us. 

“T am sure it is good for people to be hosts to 
such guests. The cheerful little plants must 
inspire good thoughts, and good thoughts inspire 
ST So I plant crocuses. Itis my special 
mission. 
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HAD TIME TO REST. 


r. Choate, the ambassador of the United 

States at London, tells a story of a sculling- 
match that took place between an Englishman, a 
student of Oxford, and an Irishman, a student of 
Cambridge. The Briton won handily. Atno time 
was he in danger of defeat. Moreover, in a spirit 
of fun and bravado, he had stopped two or three 
times in his course, and had bade the Irishman in 
the rear “to hurry up.” 

After the race the Irishman came in for a good 
deal of chaff, in view of the overwhelming defeat 
he had suffered. But he merely shrugged his 
shoulders. 

“Faith,” he said, “if I had had the long rests 
that he took I could have beaten him easily.” 
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APT LESSONS. 


*¢ Tittle Johnnie,” the fictitiously bright boy of the 

daily press, is more often rude than witty in 
his conversations’ with older folk. When he is 
polite as well as witty, as in this latest bit which 
his Boswell has recorded, he is a very delightful 
boy. 

“Well, Johnnie, how are you getting on with 
your French?” asked uncle. 

“Oh, very well, uncle. We translate nice, sensi- 
ble things now, like ‘My uncle never allows my 
birthday to go by without giving me a present,’ or 
‘It is certain that my uncle will give me something 
splendid this time.’ ” 
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BECOMING CONSTITUTIONAL. 


**Ts it true dat Uncle ’Rastus has got de lung 

trouble, like I heard?” asked Mrs. Jackson, 
anxiously, for Uncle ’Rastus was a valued member 
of the neighborhood society. 


“True! I reckon it’s true,” said Aunt ’Stasia, 
with a.sort of sorrowful pride. ‘De trouble’s 
been chasing back and fo’th among two or three 
ob his lungs for dese two las’ months, and dis 
mo’ning de doctor said it peared like another one 
was gwine to be affected “less he could find some 
more pow’ ful remedy.” 


* 
NOT A CONNOISSEUR. 


e was a middle-aged, rather seedy-looking 
fellow, who stopped to gaze at the casts of 
Greek statuary exhibited in the shop-window. 


“That feller’s likely-looking,” he ventured to 
remark to the osanget who nqppened, like himself, 
to be paeyegee statuary. e pemsses to a small 
discobolus. hen he was silent for a moment. 
Finally, as he turned away, he burst out, “Gosh! 
What things they do get up nowadays!” 
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A Good Reputation. “ Brown’s Bronchial Troches” 
are world-renowned as a superior remedy for Coughs, 
Hoarseness, Sore Throat and Bronchial affections.[ Adv. 








SCR CBCEC CBC RCEOHOROBCECH BORO OBER ROBES 
Mail Orders Only. We have no Agents or Branch 
Stores. Ali orders should be sent direct to us. 


Suits and Jackets 


Made to Order 
in One Week, 


$8 to $40. 


Catalogue and 
Samples Free. 


WE have just re- 
ceived some 

entirely new 
materialsfor ladies’ 
suits, costumes, 
skirts and cloaks 


for winter. They 
are the very newer 











things that have 
been produced, and 
we shall makethem 
up into fashionable 
garments, 

only,at prices which 
represent decided 
bargains. We have 
but limited quanti- 
tiesof these fabrics, 
ou wish to 
vantage of 
this + ty it 
w necessary 
for you to write at 
once for Catalogue 


on? Samples. et 
ve 

you - 

Catalogue, 


write for 
these new 





WE GUARANTEE TO FIT YOU. 


We cut and make our garments, from meas- 
urements which you send us by mail, accord- 
ing to our ow 
other concern. 


your money. You 

We will save you from $5 to $20 on every gar- 
ment, as we will sell you as cheaply as we 
would your local merchant. 


OUR CATALOGUE ILLUSTRATES: 




















Tailored Suits, $8.00 to $40.00 
Handsome Skirts, $4.00 to 
Stylish Jackets, $8.00 to $35 
Travelling Dresses, $10.00 to $35 


We pay express charges to any part of the United States. 
Write us fully; your letters will be answered 

y women of taste and ex ence, who will 
you desire, aid you in selecting styles an 


materials. hen you send us an order, the 
will look after it while it is in the cutter’s an 
tailor’s hands, and will give e@ same care 


and_ attention that it would have if it were 
made under your 


rsonal supervision 
Catalogue anda 


arge assortment of the new- 


est samples will sent free by return mail 
to any part of the United States. Ask for new 
CATALOGUE No. 48. Mention whether 





you wish samples for Suits or Cloaks, and 
about the colors you desire, and we will send 
* afull line of exactly what you wish. 

: NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT COMPANY, 
: 119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 

x Established 15 years. 
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Model “‘ Classique,” Style 309. 


Ivers & Pond 


PIANOS 


A PIANO FOR XMAS. 


Surely nothing can make a more accept- 
able or appropriate Xmas gift than a 
beautiful Ivers & Pond piano. If you 
will write us at once we will send you our 
handsome newcatalogue, just off thepress, 
containing half-tone pictures of our 1904 
styles, and will also give you full infor- 
mation as to how one of these charming 
instruments can be placed in your homie 
before Christmas, even though you live 
in the most distant part of the United 
States. Ivers & Pond pianos, from a 
musical and artistic standpoint, cannot 
be excelled. No amount of money could 
buy any better materials or workman- 
ship, richer or more musical tone, or 
greater durability. 


HOW TO BUY. 


If no dealer near you sells them we can supply you 
from Boston. An order entrusted to us will be executed 
with the nicest discrimination in regard to tone quality, 

riection of action and beauty of case finish that would 
& exercised were the piano to be for the personal use of 
one of our officers. The wisdom of this care on our part 
is obvious when we willingly ship the piano subject to 
approval, not asking that it # accepted unless it proves 
entirely satisfactory. We sell on time payments (in the 
most remote village or city in the United States as simp! 
and safely as if you lived in Boston), requiring a small 
cash remittance at time of purchase, and balance in 12, 24 
or 36 equal monthly payments. Old pianos taken in 
exchange. A personal letter with list of cash and time 
prices if you will write. 


IVERS & POND PIANO COMPANY, 
115 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


es Savesmoney. Big prof- 
it printing for others. 
Large press for book, 
My Own 


newspaper $18. Full 
instruction sent for use 
Write for cata. presses, 
type, etc., to factory. 
Meriden, Ct. 


$5 PRESS the Press Co., 














Elgin Watches. 





For Prevent Time 


For Future Time 
For All 


ELGIN 


TIME 


Every Elgin Watch is fully guaranteed. All jewelers have 
‘‘Timemakers and Timekeepers,’’ an 
illustrated history of the watch, sent free upon request to 


ELGIN NaTionat WaTCcH Co., ELGIN, ILL. 
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Time 














SHINOLA SHINE 
FOR ALL THE FAMILY 


See our shoes, how they shine! 
They are bright all the time. 
Hurry up, get in line, 
Hundred shines for a dime. 


SHINOLA is the world’s polish—the modern wonder. 
Buy it now. 
especially with the Shinola Dauber and Polisher. 


no soiling of hands and clothes. 


LASTS A WEEK. 


No exertion, 
It is easily applied, 
ONE SHINE 


A large box at your dealer’s, or by mail, 10c. 





SHINOLA Dauber, sc. 
and Polisher, 20c., has 
wool surface 


lambs 








SHINOLA 
Cco., 


20 JAY ST., 
ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
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Sizes, ,. “A Shoe Like Father Wears.” 





















Happy is the boy who wears this Shoe. 
Made on a last with toe room and com- 
fort. Shaped along nature’s lines, 
that will insure perfect, healthy 







feet, vow and in after years. Our 
booklet tells why. It’s Free, 
Send postal for it to-day. 


Sold by dealers. 


agen ani | writes:— 

The American Boy Shoes 
fit fine, and if they wear as 
well as they look I will 
always get them.’ 


A. J. BATES & CO., 


Manufacturers, 


7 Bates Street, WEBSTER, MASS. 
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Made in Ail 
Popular Leathers. 


gre, $50 
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SKATES 


OW shall you celebrate the great 
Thanksgiving Day this year? Let us 
Suggest that after the turkey, the nuts 
and the apples you'll need some brisk 
exercise in the open air, and this is where 


WINSLOW SKATES 


come in. Get out—everybody—for a good 
time on the ice. You'll return with that 
tired feeling all gone, with a glow in 

your cheeks, and delighted with the 
pleasure you've had. 






















Lf your dealer hasn't’ Winslows don't be per- 
suaded to take some inferior Skate, but send to us. 





Address Dept. A for Complete Catalogue. 
THE SAMUEL WINSLOW 
SKATE MFG, CO., 


Worcester, Mass. 
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1904 Fairy Calendar Free! 
Fairbank’s Fairy Calendar has already taken its 
place at the head of the annual artistic creations, and 
we honestly believe that this year’s calendar far 
surpasses all our previous productions. 
It consists of seven (7) sheets, size 10 x 12%, free from all advertising, the first 
sheet bearing the year's calendar and the other six composed of beautiful female >» 
heads (which are shown above) around each being o fas e effect in imitatic n of burnt ‘ 
leather, with borders and decorations in L'Art Nouveau (The New Art), the latest French 
treatment in decoration, which is now all the vogue. The drawings by Ww ard Traver, an 
artist of national repute, are reproduced lithographically in twelve colors, and each fitted with 
a muslin hanger. Calendars of far less beauty and artistic merit retail readily for $1.00 or $1.50, 
We will send you this beautiful Fairy Calendar which is 


now ready for delivery 


on receipt of ten oval Box Fronts from Fairy Soap, or, if you prefer, for 25¢ in stam 
Fairy Soap, the Oval cake, is the purest and finest piece of white soap in the wor a; 
it sells for 5c, each cake wrapped and packed in a separate carton. Be sure to 
give full name and address. 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, Department 155 Chicago. 



































@ Swift 


m Premium Calendar 


In size 10x30 inches, consists of two beautiful 
ideal heads by Torres and Galli. 

1904 Exquisitely lithographed in ten 1904 

colors, and is easily the handsomest calendar 

for 1904. It will be sent, postpaid, for 10 cts. in 

stamps or money; or, 10 Wool Soap wrappers; 

or, 1 metal cap from jar Swift’s Beef Extract. 

Send orders to 

Swift & Company, Advertising Department 

Stock Yards Statiqn, Chicago 


Wool Soap 


Best for Toilet and Bath 
— >) SWIFT oc _ 








COPYRIGHT, 1903, 8Y SWIFT & CO. 





‘or as a dinner dessert, 
it is perfectly delicious. 
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There’s no more appropriate present for boy or girl than a 
Brownie Camera. There’s both fun and education in their use, 
and any school child can make good pictures with them. 

The Brownie Cameras are made on the Kodak idea; load 
in daylight with film cartridges, have good lenses and good 
shutters—are simple and efficient. No Dark Room necessary 
if one has a Brownie Developing Machine. 


No. 1 Brownie Cameras, 24% x2 inch pictures’ - - - $1.00. 
No. 2 Brownie Cameras, 2% x3¥% inch ere - - \- 2.00. 
Brownie Developing Machines - . . 2.00. 


fas stboet tense? == BASTMAN KODAK co. Rochester, N. Y. 
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